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yee LIGHT 


tight at your 
FingerTips 


At the touch of the 
button you have instant 
light. Thereisnowaiting 
for the startin’ of the 
generator to supply the 
current—because with a 
Fuller & Johnson battery 
equipped Powerand Light 
Plant the current is al- 
ready stored away and 
waiting togiveyou service. 

Thatis only oneof ee my 4 
advantages of the Fulle 
Johnson complete — lighting 

ant. Economyof operation 

onger life, and less actua 
attention are assured by the 
automatic “Tapering, Charge” 
feature which is embodied in 
their design. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion explaining fully the 
*“Tapering Charge”’ and how 
this advanced feature will save 
you many dollars. 

FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO, 
1136 Irwin St. 
MADISON, WIS. 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


POWER &2 LIGHUT 





Don’t suffer from sore, bleeding, 
chapped hands No matter how 
sore they may be from husking or 
exposure, just rub Weber Huskum 
on them at night, Next morning 
they will be healed and feeling tine, 

Jsed for years by thousands of 
fariners, Sold on money back uar- 
antee by drug and hardware stoi ¢ 

GET A TRIAL BOTTLE 
If your dealer doesn’thave Weber Hask- 
um, send hrs name and 25e for full sized bot- 
tle, pestpaid, on our money back trial offer. 


m Contral Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids,la. 


‘Be Sure to Get 


WEBER HUSKUM 


FACTORY SELLS FARMERS 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


a? of farmers, satisfied customers of the 

Farm Sales Company, know there's a Dig sav- 
i in buying direct at wholesale prices. Their 
slogan “Factory to Farmer means « saving to you,” 
means Jost what it says because they manufacture 
their own harness tn their own factory with expert 
workmen and sell at lowest possible prices. One of 
their best bargains ts a Breeching Harness at 636.95. 
They sell a 30x3t Cord Tire for ¢7 3u. Mileage abso- 
lutely guaranteed. You can get their wholesale 
prices by simply sending name today asking for Free 
Catalog and save half on bundreds of real bargains 
in harness, collars, paint, rope, shoes, tires, tubes, 
radios, etc., best quality merchandise for man, horse 
or automobile. The U. 8. Farm Sales Com- 
pany, 1152R, Salina, Kansas. 











You want your valuable hides and furs 
tanned by a firm that is reliable’ For twen- 
ty-two years we have served the American 
public as custom tanners, furriers and taxi- 
— ts. Make fur coats, ge and fine 
furs, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


G Free ameetiet O Catalog 

ar Co 
LOBE ANNING 

214 S\ E. First St. Moines.Ta. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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IOWA'S BEST Fred Stanek, of Webster 
CORN PICKER county, won the Iowa 
corn husking championship at the state 
meet near Grundy Center last week, 
Stanek was runner-up in the state con- 
test in 1924 and 1925 and won the mid- 
west championship in 1924. This is the 
first year he has won in the lowa con- 
test. A complete story of the lowa meet 
will be found on page 3, 


THE MID- ast The mid-west corn 

MEE husking contest is be- 
ing held aie week near Fremont, Neb. 
The article on page 8 tells about the se- 
lection of champions from other states 
who will compete for mid-west honors. It 
looks this time as if there would be a full 
field of eleven or twelve in the mid-west 
contest. Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ilinois, Indiana and lowa will each prob- 
ably send the men who won first and sec- 
ond in the state meets. A complete rec- 
ord of the mid-west meet will appear in 
next week’s paper, 








WHO STOLE Chickens and pigs 
SEAMANS’ OATS? ari not the = only 
things that thieves operating in the rural 
districts get away with. One lowa farm- 
er had been losing oats. The thieves were 
caught and given a jail sentence, and the 
detective-owner has $100 of Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s reward fund. Read the story 
on page 6. a 
HUSKING BY Is the mechanical corn 
MACHINERY picker going to crowd the 
human husker off the map in the corn 
belt? Corn pickers are being used more 
and more extensively in the middle-west 
each year. On page 7 is an experience 
story of results in using the corn picker 
on one Jowa farm. We will be interested 
in hearing from readers as to how typi- 
cal this experience is. 


GWINE FEEDERS A mixture of tank- 
AT AMES age, linseed meal and 
alfalfa meal showed up better as supple- 
ment to a swine ration than tankage 
alone in the experiments reported by Pro- 
fessor Evvard to the crowd on Swine 
Feeders’ Day at Ames last week. A sum- 
mary of the high points in Professor Ev- 
vard’s reports will be found on page 12. 


FLOOD AND Another of the articles in 
UNCLE IKE the Flood series will be 
found on page 9. Flood is still traveling 
around in the territory made famous by 
“The Shepherd of the Hills.” 


GIFTS FOR ‘The Home Department 
CHRISTMAS this week in the leading 
article on page 16 gives a number of sug- 
frestions on, “Frocks and Gifts Girls Can 
Make.” Have you put in your order yet 
for the patterns for the toy animals? The 
cost is 10 cents for the patterns for all 
three, 


CROSS BREEDING We believe that the 

WITH HOGS secret of further 
improvement in livestock as well as in 
corn lies in the crossing of the right in- 
bred or line-bred strains. Some inter- 
esting experience in crossing of hogs is 
given by Will Ferguson in the article on 
page 14. 


THE NEXT This week is chock full of 

ISSUE conventions and meetings 
and contests. Next week we will report 
the high points of each. We will have 
an account of the mid-west corn husking 
meet, of the meeting of farmers of the 
south and west at St. Louis, of the na- 
tional conventions of the Farmers’ Union 
and the Grange, of the Kansas City 
Royal, and of the Mid-west Horticultural 
Show at Des Moines. The fourth and last 
article of the Lowden series will also ap- 
pear. 
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Editorial— 
Overproduction of shoulder straps 
Speck and Bill ag: 
Thanksgiving 
The low price of cotton and the corn 
belt 
The booster nuisance 
The value of big crops and small 
crops 
Odds : 
Special Features— 
Stanek wins 1926 Iowa corn husk- 
ing contest 
This farm tried machine husking.... 
Flood visits Unele Ike... 
Shipping tag solved the theft 
Why the Danish farmer has made 
good—Frank O. Lowden......... 
Forty years of cross-breeding—Will 
Ferguson 
Dairy— 
Calf, raising the dairy 
Centralizer will appeal discrimination 
case 
Dairy course, three months’ 
State herds show high production.... 
Study of contrasts 2 
Sunshine and ventilation important 
in calf barns 2 
Tuberculosis eradication, more ques- 
tions on 2 
Whitewash improves dairy barn 
Fresh From the Country 
Hearts and Homes— 
Frocks and gifts that girls can make 
TRARKARIFING GINGER occcevccese:csee 
voshaway ..... Coccccccccceccveseaceee®® 
Markets Sahn ndwesneebaeeesawae 
Poultry— 
Are we harboring a fifty-egg hen?.. 
Container speaks for itself 
Poultry houses in southern Iowa.... 
Sabbath School Lesson-- 
Gideon and the three hun Greed. ssecc 
“An’ when Mi Mrs. ( Grubbs sez you wasn’t 
no lidy, wot did yer say?” 
“IT sez, ‘Two negatives means @ ime 
firmary,’ and knocks ’er down,” 





SE Know Your Friendly 


AWear-u-vwell Store 


| F008 Branch Stores 


~ theres one near 
nv\\ & serve you f | 


To thousands of rarmers of the 
Northwest we take this opportunity to 
present a few of these timely money saving 
items. Our 2,800 branch stores have new, fresh 
stock. Go in, look them over, feel the solid con- 
struction and you will appreciate the big values, 
Be sure of fit, come in and 
try them on. 
Sold only in our Branch 
Stores. We do not have 
house to house or agent sales- 
men. 
It will pay you to trade at 
your local Wear - U - Well 
Store. Look it up next time 
in town. 


Standard Quality 
All Rubber Arctic 


Men, here is a genuine 
Wear-U-Well bargain. Made 
entirely of super quality rub- 
ber. Strong and serviceable, 
reinforced to stand severest 

kind of wear. Water tight and easy 
to clean. Ask for style 36R. Sizes 
6 to 11—$3.50. 


Dress 


Here is another 
item that will bring 
home to you our 


. 
Arctic 
Women’s fashion- low price on quality 

x footwear. 

able dress arctics. Men’s 4 

This is addi~ Buckle 

tional proof of Arctics with 

at cashmer- 

our ability to ette cloth 

save you top and 
money. Be prepared for the coming snow — — mies tek 
and cold weather. Ask to see style 60R. Rubber soles. To be worn 
Sizes 4 to 8—$2.75. over shoes. Ask for style 
37R. Sizes 7 to 11—$3.50. 


Th) Men’s Extra Weight Rubbers 


Men’s double duty strong extra heavy special 
quality Wear-U-Well rubbers. Made particularly 
for hard wear, lined throughout with splendid garnet 
jersey strongly reinforced where wear is heaviest. 
Extra heavy gray soles. Ask for style 24R. Sizes 
7 to 11—$1.98. 


O30 S000 OSE; 
O Shure-Fit Light Weight | 
() Dress Rubbers 


Shure-Fit are 

durable, light 

weight, bright 

dress rubbers 

with wear- 

resist- 

ing cor- 

rugated 

rubber 

soles 

The 

elastic 

edge of this rubber is constructed 

so asto fit any type of shoe. Specially 
good value to accommodate our customers 
who want rubbers. Will give long service. 
An eaceptional value at this price. Ask 
for style 38R. Sizes 6 to 10—$1.35. 
OPO GEG 


Rubber 


Ladies’ 
good qual- 
ity service- 
able rubber 

f New fresh 
live rubber 
stock that 
fits snug, 

neat and dressy. Has long 

wearing soles and heels. 
Supply yourself now. Ask to see style 
78R. Sizes 3 to 8—98c. 


Oe 05000 
Moccasin Toe 16 Inch Hi-Cut 


Serviceable Wear-U-Well Soles 

Men! This serviceable leather shoe will appeal to you, 
because of its sturdy construction. Just the shog for the 
outdoor wear and tear. A Wear-U-Well quality. This 
16-inch moccasin toe—Hi-Cut is full of service and 
comfort. Soft, pliable brown leather uppers with long 
wearing Wear-U-Well soles and rubber heels. Excep- 
tionally well constructed throughout and priced very 
low. We are pleased to recommend this snawe 


io} lo 0) 
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shoe. Ask for style 30S. Sizes 7 to 10—$6.00 


We SAVE A DOLLAR wr 


ar-u-well 


FACTORY PRICE SHOES 
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STANEK WINS IOWA HUSKING HONORS 


Fifth Iowa Contest Draws Big Crowd and Furnishes Hot Competition 


By H. A. Wallace 





ITH four or five hundred 
W people crowded close be- 

hind him, big Fred Stanek 
worked his way to victory for the 
first time in an Iowa corn husking 
contest. He was second last year, 
second in 1924, and mid-west 
champion in 1924, but this was his 
first victory in a strictly lowa econ- 
test. 

It was a good day for big men. 
Stanek is six feet two and Pottroff, 
of Carroll, who won second, is six 
feet two and weighs 220 pounds. 
Paterni, of Grundy county, who 
won third place, is six feet tall, but 

















weighs only 170 pounds. In eorn 
husking as in prize fighting, it 
seems that a good bie man is better 
than a eood little man. These three big men 
seemed to be in a class by themselves. Stanek 
husked nearly 100 pounds 
more corn than either of the 
other two, but he left nine 
ounces of husks per hundred 
pounds. Pottroff has the dis- 
tinction of leavine less corn 
behind him for the @leaners 
than any of the others. This 
helped him greatly, because 
this year there was a dedue- 
Fred Stanek tion of three pounds for each 
pound of sound corn in the 

gleanings. A man who husks 1,813 pounds of 
corn at top speed and leaves only 14 pounds of 
corn behind him is doing almost superhuman 
work. Paterni left slightly more corn behind 
him than either Pottroff or Stanek, but he 
husked cleaner than the other two, Against 
Stanek’s nine ounces and Pottroff’s eight 
ounces, Paterni had slightly less than six ounces 


of husks. 
What Happened to Last Year’s Champ? 


Many folks will wonder what happened to 
Rettler, last year’s Towa champion. In the first 
place, Rettler’s left wrist was in rather bad 
shape. and in the second place the corn was 
immature with the husks clinging tightly, and 
this made it very difficult for a man who uses 
the Rickelman method, as Rettler does, to do a 
clean job of husking. In another year and on 
other corn, Rettler may yet give Stanek an 
exceedingly close race for first po- 








Getting ready to weigh up at the husking meet. 


people took hold of the contest. As usual, L. C. 


Burnett, A. A. Bryan and Joe Robinson, of the 
station at Ames, were of great help in serving 
as impartial referees and weighers of gleanings 
and husks, 

When the contest started, Wallace Samuel- 
son, of Boone, seemed to be in the lead for the 
first fifteen or twenty minutes, but after the 
first half-hour, Stanek, Paterni and Swift rap- 
idly forged ahead. Samuelson put a lot of corn 
into the wagon, but evidently he was not used 
to huskine fmmature = eorn 
with the husks elingine rath- 
er tightly, for he left nearly 
twenty-three ounces of husks 
on one hundred pounds of 
ears, On another day and in 
other corn, I am inclined to 
think that Samuelson might 
give a very good account of 
himself, but he should start 
Mearl Pottroff a little slower and husk de- 

cidedly cleaner. 
Orrin Swift, of Marshall county, was racing 


neck and neck with Paterni, of Grundy county, 


all the way, and at the finish had ten pounds 
more corn in the wagon, standing second only 
to Stanek in this respect. However, Swift left 
a little more corn behind him than Paterni, and 
his load was noticeably dirtier and the husk 


weights at the finish indicated that he had left 


twice as muck husks on his corn as Paterni. 
Lampa, the champion of east-central lowa, 
husked cleaner than any other man in the con- 














sition. 

There were more people at the HOW THE CONTESTANTS FINISHED 
contest this year than ever before. 
Dirk Boven had an ideally located l ie 
field with a big pasture on one side E o $8 | 5 
Where the automobiles could be o ~ os | =e 
parked. The field itself was mn- ‘a | pamen = |&a- 53 
usually uniform, and so far as I _— y £u ISS] Se 
know there was no complaint that c£ |3 & °| 2% 
one man had a better land than an- 82 [Sse i gz 
other. County Agent Macy, Dirk i Wea See Walaa 71.908! 63 | 133.6| 
Boven and Ben Grimmius had or- > Mearl Pottroff......| Carroll "! 17813) 42 «| «+70. 
matzed the local people in fine 3. John Paterni............. Grundy ........| 1,807| 84 | 32. 
shape for putting on a husking con. 4. Wilbur Thompson....|Clay .............| 1,644| 66 | 60. 
test. The gleaners, who were all 5. Howard Rea iat Montgomery | 1.779 103.5 | 161. 
local people and mostly Holland 6. Walter Wenhke ‘Taieriaics Mustatine | 1638 91.5| 81. 

utchmen, were extremely consci- 7. lotic... asked we 1.755 118.5 | 180. 
€ntious. Corn husking contests, in 8. Arthur Eggers gaa \Clinton crit, 1624 '150 | 21. 
the very nature of things, give lots 9. Henry Lampaescueve | Cedar aaa 1,687 | 228 18. 
“ opportunity for complaint, but | 40, Orrin Swift............| Marshall ......| 1,823 | 108 | 286. 
there was probably less in the 1926 41. Forest Bx ooccesnnnccoe "y Ce 1689 1135 | 160. 
®ontest than ever before, and this 12, Welles Gamncien, | Hateo....... | 1,767 | 88.5 | 849.9 
Was largely Because of the splendid 1 cinta braaenit a. ; 
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test, and could easily have won 
fourth place if he had not been so 
nervous at the start. During the’ 
first half hour he left nearly fifty 
pounds of corn for the gleaners, but 
after that he settled down and be- 
gan to think in earnest about get- 
ting all the corn in his two rows in- 
stead of trying %o raee with the 
other men. 

Wilbur Thompson, of Clay coun- 
tv, who was among the bottom three 
men with respect to corn in the 
wagon, won fourth largely because 
he tended strictly to business and 
didn’t care if his wagon was far be- 
hind the others. No erowd followed 
him and he suffered less from total 
deduetions than any of the others 


except Pottroff and Paterni. Doubtless there 
are one hundred men in lowa who ean husk 
faster than Thompson, but many of these fast 
huskers will find that if the gleanings and dirty 
husking are taken into account, Thompson will 
have the best of them. 


Southwestern Iowa Makes Good Showing 


Howard Rea proved that southwestern Iowa 
has a real husker. If the contest had been held 
in southwestern Towa instead of northeastern, 
he might easily have been among the top three 
However, he should learn to husk just a 
little cleaner. 

The two peg huskers placed sixth and eighth. 
As might be expected, these two men were at 
the bottom of the list with respect to eorn in 
the wagon, but they suffered less from penalties 
than many of the others. Last year’s mid-west 
contest in Illinois proved that in certain kinds 


of corn, peg huskers give a 
wonderful account of them- 
selves, but in heavy shueked 
corn, and especially in eorn 
which is somewhat immature, 
peg huskers are at a very def- 
inite disadvantage. Both Eg- 
‘gers and Henke might do ex- 
ceedingly well in large-eared, 
thin husked, fairly mature, 


John Paterni southeastern Towa corn. 


As usual, this year the men 


forefathers came from countries other 
than the British Isles. won the top prizes. Stan- 


ek’s ancestors are Bohemians ; Pott- 
roff’s German, and Paterni’s Hol- 
land Duteh. Henke, Rettler and 
Lampa are all of German descent. 
Joe Sudik, this year’s Nebraska 
champion, is of Bohemian origin. 
The contest this year proved the 
part which down corn plays in mak- 
ing a record. Four days before the 
State contest, Paterni had won the 
Grundy county contest in the same 
field with a net record of 1,850 
pounds, or 160 pounds better than 
he made in the state contest. 
The difference was caused by the 
down corn. Only 25 per cent was 
down in the Grundy contest, but in 
the meantime a strong wind came 
up and in the state contest nearly 
half was down. Paterni could eas- 
ily have won the state contest if he 
had husked as much corn last Fri- 
day as he had the preceding Mon- 
day, but the down corn evidently 
slowed him up. 
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THE LOW PRICE OF COTTON AND THE 
CORN BELT 


E ARE learning more and more that no 

serious injustice can be done to any part 
of the world without the rest of the world even- 
tually feeling it. For the time being, we in the 
corn belt seem to be benefiting to some extent 
beeause of the hard luck of the cotton farmers. 
We are able to buy cottonseed meal at less than 
$35 a ton and probably cotton goods will be 
cheaper at the stores this winter. 

In the long run, we are likely to pay the full 
price for these temporary advantages. In the 
first place, the cotton south is ohe of our best 
markets for hog products, and it is probable 
that within a year hog prices will be weakened 
considerably by the low purchasing power of 
the southern farmers. In the second place, the 
south is likely to plant several million acres of 
eorn this next year which were in cotton last 
year. Eugene Meyer, on behalf of the federal 
administration, is doing his best to get the 
southern bankers to finance holding the cotton 
off the market, and wherever one of these fi- 
nance corporations is put over, the bankers also 
agree to push a campaign to cut the next year’s 
eotton acreage by 20 or 25 per cent. If this 
cotton acreage reduction campaign is suecess- 
ful, it is probable the acreage of corn will be 
imereased next year by at least three million. 
Probably also southern farmers will increase 
their hog breeding operations somewhat. 

It is right that the west should watch the 
southern situation very closely, because sooner 
or later southern hard luck may reach us also. 
Fundamentally, course, both the southern 
farmers and the western farmers should com- 
bine to bring very forcibly to the attention of 
the federal government the need for more 
statesmanlike handling of the surplus problem. 








SPECK AND BILL AGAIN 


NE of the best pieces of news we ean give 

to our readers is the announcement of a 
new serial by Merritt P. Allen. Allen estab- 
lished himself several years ago as a favorite 
serial writer for Wallaces’ Farmer by his 
**Wiggins Bond Mystery,’’ a story which still 
holds its place as perhaps the outstanding fa- 
vorite of any we have ever run. A good deal 
of the attraction of that story was due to its 
principal characters, Speek and Bill, two small- 
town boys who added both humor and excite- 
ment to the yarn. In two later stories, ‘‘The 
Spirit of Spencer Spudd”’ and ‘‘Monks’ Cave,”’ 


Allen has carried these boys thru further ad- 
ventures. We are glad to report that they ap- 
pear again-in the new story, ‘‘The Piano Leg 
Complex.”’ 

So far as we are concerned, we would like an 
Allen story even if it didn’t have any plot. Re- 
newing acquaintance with Speck and Bill, Cash, 
the deacon and the constable, really furnishes 
enough pleasure for anyone. However, as 
usual, Allen has combined the humor of these 
characters with a first-rate detective and ad- 
venture story. The plot will hold your inter- 
est, and the humor of the characters and the 
situations will keep you in a pleasant mood. 

The new serial will begin in two weeks. We 
hope that every subscriber will start the yarn. 
There are still a few who have not read an 
Allen story. We wish we could make them 
realize what they are missing. 





THANKSGIVING 


HE job of eounting our blessings need not 
be restricted to the last week in November. 
Yet no doubt it is a good idea to have an annual 
The 


more often we can remind ourselves of our 


reminder of the importance of doing it. 


blessings in other weeks of the year, the hap- 
pier we are apt to be. 

Probably the first step is to ask ourselves 
what the real satisfactions of life are. There 
is no use worrying ourselves because we lack 
the non-essentials ; there is no sense in congrat- 
ulating ourselves on possessing them. 

Ideas as to the items worth being thankful 
for will differ. Most healthy people start with 
being glad they are alive. It is an interesting 
and exciting world, and it is fun, on the whole, 
to watch it and-to be a part of it. After that, 
what? Very modestly we suggest four major 
items: the giving and receiving of human af- 
fection; the enjoyment of. the beauties of the 
natural world and of those selective re-creations 
of this world and its people that we eall art; 
the satisfaction of workmanship; and the phys- 
ical health and economie security needed to en- 
joy these things to the full. 

On this score card, how does the farmer come 
out? Of course, there are individual varia- 
tions from zero to one hundred,*but as a elass 
the farmer seems to start with better than fair 
opportunities. He does poorly on economic se- 
curity for the most part. On health, on the 
privilege of satisfying his instinets of work- 
manship, on opportunities to savor the beauty 
of the earth, he ranks high. 

How much he gets out of these opportunities 
depends to a great extent on himself. The per- 
son who is willing to give love will generally 
inspire it. Perhaps of all the things we need, 
a genuine kindliness of spirit toward family, 
friends, neighbors, a friendly and sympathetic 
affection that goes out in ever widening circles 
and sets no human limits to its spread, is the 
thing we need worst. We ean be thankful 
we ean send out this feeling; like the bread on 
the waters, it will come home to us again. 

A pile of yellow corn in the gray background 
of a November barn yard may typify the prof- 
its of the eye that knows beauty. If the land 
speaks to us in its different seasonal dresses, 
if we ean get a pure satisfaction of the senses 
from a tree black on a hill against a gray eve- 
ning sky, from the tinkle of cow bells in the 
pasture, from the fragrance of the air after a 
spring rain, we have much to be thankful for. 
Those who ean share the experiences of the lov- 
ers of beauty who write books and paint pic- 
tures have still more for which they should be 
grateful. ; 

People in the cities miss a good deal of this 
that farm people have come to take as a matter 
of course. We belong to the earth; cities and 
pavements are not our dwelling place; sunsets, 


an arrow, flight of wild geese aeross a Novem. 
ber sky, the expanse of quiet sky and land on 
a winter’s night—these are part of the profits 
of living. Like many other things, we never 


appreciate them to the full until we lose them, | 


To feel that you have done a good job well 
has always been one of the great satisfactions 
of life. The farmer still has this; the urban 
factory worker has largely lost it. No man can 
take any pride of achievement in putting a bolt 
in a certain place a thousand times a day; he 
has ceased being a man and a worker; he jg 
simply an attachment to a machine. The 
farmer who grows a good field of corn, who 
feeds out a fine lot of hogs, has a profit that 
bears no relation to the price he gets for the 
product. To look upon your work and to know 
that ij is good is to know as much joy as is 
profitable for man to bear. 

We shall do well to be thankful for whatever 
share of these durable satisfactions of life have 
come to us. We shall do better if we tum 
Thanksgiving into a time not only for reckon- 
ing our blessings but in planning to make these 
blessings more common to us and to our fel- 
lows. The economic insecurity of agriculture 
still gives too many farmers a precarious hold 
on these assets. Can we go ahead to create a 
rural civilization that will give us a material 
foundation solid enough so that life can be en- 
joved instead of being wasted in a chase after 
enough dollars to keep the sheriff and the wolf 
away? Harder still, when prosperity does come 
to us in full measure, can we remember that 
prosperity is worthless except in so far as it 
vives us more freedom and strength to do good 
work, to love our fellow men and _to take delight 
in the beauty of a world wonderful enough to 
give pleasure to the Workman who planned it! 
if we ean, that will be a day of thanksgiving 
indeed. 





OVERPRODUCTION OF SHOULDER 
STRAPS 

F WAVING plenty of 

enough to proteet the United States from 

In 1918 we had 


in France the largest army ever 


generals on hand is 
danger, we are triply armed. 
assembled un- 
der the American flag. 


Today, according to all 


reports, the war is over; and yet in June of 
this vear we had in the regular army, the na 
tional guard and the reserve corps 128,275 offi- 
006 in the A. E. F. 

details are interesting. The chief of 
staff says: ‘‘We now have 62 major generals 
as against 62 in the A. E. F. on Nov, 11, 1918; 
227 brigadier generals as against 197; 3,814 
colonels as against 773; 4,241 lieutenant eolo- 
nels as against 1,348; 13,271 majors as against 
4.995 ; 28,994 captains as against. 17,255; 31,269 
first Heutenants as against 27,313; and 48,397 
second lieutenants as against 31,059.”’ 

One reason for the expansion in the reserve 
corps is found in the appropriation figures. In 
1922 there was an appropriation of $250,000 
for trainine reserve officers; in 1926 the ap- 
propriation for this purpose was $3,674,800. 
Is this part of the general ‘‘economy’’ program 
which we hear so much about? We are told 
also that. this is the way in which America is 
saving itself from the menace of militarism. To 
the farm observer it seems a rather queer way. 


eers as against 83 


The 





ONE HUNDREDTH PSALM 


Make a joyful noise unto Jehovah, all ye lands. 

Serve Jehovah with gladness: 

Come before his presence with singing. 

Know ye that Jehovah, he is God: 

It is he that hath made us, and we are his; 

We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 

And into his courts with praise: 

Give thanks unto him, and bless his name. 

For Jehovah is good; his lovingkindness endureth 
forever, 

And his faithfulness unto all generatibns. 
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THE BOOSTER NUISANCE 


I! HAS always seemed to us that the booster 
ig more of a handicap than an aid to the sec- 
tion he tries to push. The business men of Flor- 
‘da who insisted after the tornado that only a 
little damage had been done and that help was 
not needed, the Towa business man who claims 
that Iowa land is worth $600 an acre, and all 
their brothers in every state in the Union, are 
in reality damaging the causes they want to 
serve. They are obscuring the real facts of the 
situation, and without knowledge of the facts 
no progress can be made. We want, of course, 
a hopeful spirit in facing difficulties ; but noth- 
ing is gained by underestimating them, and 
nothing is gained by pretending that no diffi- 
culties exist. 

E. E. Miller, of the Southern Agriculturist, 
has some good comments on this state of mind, 
in a recent article. In discussing a proposed 
4100,000 advertising campaign, to shout the vir- 
tues of Tennessee to the world, he says: 

‘A hundred thousand dollars is not much 
money to a state; but that sum spent in a sur- 
vey of educational conditions in some of our 
backward studies, in a study of county govern- 
ment, in public health work, in the strengthen- 
ing of the agricultural inspection services, in 
the buying of a state park, would be really do- 
ing something to make the state better and 
more prosperous. 

‘All these things the people of the state 
need; they can get unlimited supplies of hot 
air, unlimited stories about their own greatness 
and goodness, without paying for them. 

“Tt is well enough to tell people about the 
good qualities and the glories of our neighbor- 
hood or our state, but one neighborhood or one 
state can indulge in that sort of thing about as 
well as another. Far better is it to get busy and 
find out what things are lacking or what things 
are wrong in neighborhood or state, and then to 
set to work to supply or correct them. [ft may 
be a less noisy performance, and it certainly 
requires a much greater use of brain power to 
find out our faults and correct them than to tell 
about our wonderful virtues; but the one ae- 
complishes something for the world, and the 
other does not.’’ 

We pass this suggestion on to some of our 
friends in the corn belt, who seem to believe 
that plenty of optimistic talk about the glories 
of western agriculture will of itself automatieal- 
ly cure an agricultural situation that was 
brought about by nothing less than a world 
war. It seems to us, as it does to the Southern 
Agriculturist, that they overestimate the pow- 
ers of language. 

THE VALUE OF BIG CROPS AND SMALL 
CROPS 


NEW YORK farmer wants to know wheth- 

er it is really true that small crops are usu- 
ally worth more than big crops. He says that 
this is a popular impression among farmers, 
but he wants to know the real facts. 

The popular farm belief that small crops are 
usually worth more than large crops is well 
founded. The 1925 corn crop, for instance, was 
600,000,000 bushels larger than the 1924 corn 
crop, but it was worth $310,000,000 less. In 
like manner, the 1925 cotton crop was 2,370,000 
bales larger than the 1924 cotton crop, but it 
Was worth $76,000,000 less. In the case of po- 
latoes, a detailed study has proved that there 
a tendency for a potato crop which is 20 per 
cent below normal to be worth per bushel 35 
per cent above normal, whereas a potato crop 
Which is 25 per cent larger than usual is worth 
ber bushel about 26 per cent less than usual. 

ceasionally there are exceptions, but there is 
“ well-defined tendency for large crops to bring 
Somewhat less total value than small crops, 

_ The professors of economies at the universi- 
hes are just as familiar with this situation as 





= 


the farmers, only they explain it by saying that 
the demand for agricultural products is non- 
elastic. What they mean is that stomachs re- 
main about the same in size from day to day 
end from year to year. An ordinary meal might 
easily be worth a thousand dollars to a starving 
man provided he had the thousand dollars and 
no place else to turn. On the other hand, the 
man who has just eaten a generous meal would 
not care to eat any more even tho he were paid 
for it. 

With the human stomach made as it is, farm- 
ers should ideally put the same quantity of 
food on the market every day and every year. 
Unfortunately, weather steps in, and it is im- 
possible for them to do this unless elaborate 
storage systems are developed. Civilized hu- 
manity will inevitably have to do this some day 
or else this great civilization will surely follow 
Rome into the diseard. Unfortunately, the at- 
tempts which have been made so far to store 
crops over from one season to the next have 
been rather disastrous. Large quantities of the 
1925 corn crop were carried over into 1926, and 
as a result corn prices today are about 20 cents 
2 bushel below where they ought to be. It is 
probable that at least 3,000,000 bales of the 
1926 cotton crop will be carried over into 1927 
and that cotton will be selling unduly low for a 
long time beeause of this big carry-over. In the 
long run, an agricultural program, to sueceed, 
must take into aecount the nature of the de- 
mand for agricultural products not only for a 
period of one or two years but for a period of 
five or ten years. The farmers themselves must 
be adequately backed financially and must be 
willing to adjust their production to the ecarry- 
over, This is a big order, but in the long run 
something of this sort must be brought about 
if this civilization is to leave a better record of 
sneeess than the Greco-Roman. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


When a newspaper correspondent for the 
London Times came into the office, I naturally 
beean talking to him about the post-war re- 
versal in eredit balances, the European debt, 
and our surplus of farm products. He suggest- 
ed that one way to meet the situation was for 
the folks in the United States not 
hard. Ue thought that both farmers and city 
workers might take Saturdays off, and that a 
higher percentage of both farm boys and city 
boys should go to high school and college. With 
the United States producing at her present rate 
it is necessary for us to lend the rest of the 
world from half a billion to a billion dollars 
every year to enable it to purchase our sur- 
plus. In fact, if the foreign countries are to 
pay us a fair price for our farm products, it 
might be necessary to lend nearly a billion and 
a half dollars every year. Inasmuch as in the 
long run these tremendous investments outside 
of the United States may do us more harm than 
good, why not relaxe our produetive efforts, 
take more time off for holidays, and send more 
of our children thru high school and college? 

I pointed out that while this- program was 
theoretically sound, our farmers, and to a lesser 
extent our manufacturers, were engaged in a 
‘knock down and drag out’’ competitive race. 
No individual ean afford to relax his efforts 
even tho the net result is to make food cheap 
end to increase the volume of our loans abroad 
by hundreds of millions of dollars every year. 
Farmers are spending more on education now 
than they can afford to. Most Lowa farmers 
are already taxed more than a dollar an acre 
to support schools of one sort or another. The 
Englishman’s counter to this was that Iowa 
farmers and laboring men as well should push 
actively for both state and federal income tax- 
es, and that both high schools and colleges 
should be supported from the federal and state 
income tax. As a matter of fact, he would have 


to work so 





farm land altogether exempted from taxation, 
raising the road tax, for the most part, from 
automobile manufacturers and the school tax 
by federal and state income taxes. 

Sueh ideas as these may seem utterly vision- 
ary, but they make a person think. Perhaps it 
is foolish for us in the United States to work se 
feverishly at a time when we are lending from 
half a billion to a billion dollars abroad every 
sear. Perhaps we should raise our ineome tax 
to a point where there will be no surplus of this 
sort to go out of the country. Perhaps we 
should devote the proceeds of such a heavy in- 
come tax to federally supported reads and 
sehools, The big industrial centers serve as 
reservoirs for huge quantities of wealth fed 
into them from the farms and mines. The Eng- 
lishman was right when he suggested that some 
method must be found for getting a certain 
part of this wealth back again into the service 
of the people from whom it originally came. 





For several years Professor Hughes, at Ames, 
has been growing for me some crosses of inbred 
Strains of corn to determine how they would 
yield in comparison with standard Reid strains. 
Gradually I have found several combinations 
which ordinarily yield better than the regular 
strains of Reid Yellow Dent. This past year, 
however, I diseovered that several of the com- 
binations, which have done well for me in pre- 
vious years, did not do so well. Other eombina- 
tions continued to hold their yielding power, 
and I have found that the sorts that do well 
one year and go down the next are usually ear- 
lier than the average or later than the average. 
On the whole, I believe the season of 1926 has 
been more favorable to the regular Reid type 
of corn and less favorable to the crosses of in- 
breds of the type with which I am most fa- 
milar, than the seasons of 1924 and 1925. How- 
ever, no very reliable information will be avail- 
able along this line. until the Iowa yield test is 
announced early in February. Whatever the 
results may be at that time, I am more econ- 
vinced than ever that the method of crossing 
inbred strains will eventually inerease the aere 
yields of corn by at least 10 per cent. While 
this conclusion is based partly on observation of 
my own crosses, it is even more the result of 
seeing certain crosses made by Mr. Jenkins, the 
government man at Ames. Last vear Mr. Jen- 
kins made his first crosses of inbred strains. 
In early November of this year I saw sample 
lots of a number of these crosses. Some of the 
crosses produced results far worse than any 
variety of eorn now grown in Iowa. Other 
combinations, however, were almost unbeliev- 
ably uniform and beautiful. There -were cases 
where forty-five stalks produced forty-two ears 
with forty of them over eleven inches in length 
and all of them just alike with the exception of 
two which were only seven or eight inches lone. 
Of course this is the first vear Mr. Jenkins has 
had the opportunity of observing any large 
number of crosses, and if that next 
year some of those which look so good this year 
will not behave is inevitable, 
however, that by the slow process of trial and 
error there will eventually be evolved by this 
method of corn which 
are tremendously better than anything we now 
have. Personally, I am hoping to learn a,lot 
from the Iowa corn yield test this year because 
of the fact that I have the same combination 
entered under a number of different conditions, 
[ will have an opportunity to find whieh com- 
bination will stand drouth and which will uti- 
lize an abundant rainfall and a rich soil. But 
no matter how good a combination I find, I sus- 
pect that Jenkins will have some better ones 
available for distribution within a few yea: 


H. A. WALLACE 
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The Christian is never too old to renew his vows, 
—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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WHY THE DANISH FARMER MADE GOOD 


Denmark’s System of Rural Education Has No Counterpart in United States 


HE middle-sized farm, which means a 
7. farm of from 50 to 125 acres, is the farm 

which is regarded the backbone of Danish 
avriculture. I visited several farms of this size 
in different parts of the country. They had 
hetter homes, better equipped, better and more 
complete farm buildings, than can be found in 
the most favored portions of the United States 
so far as | have seen. In more than one instance 
we were hospitably invited by the farmer into 
his house for a meal. The food was abundant, 
too abundant, I thought, and of excellent qual- 
ity, and there were all the indications of eul- 
ture in the home. 


Farm Improvements Well Kept Up 


As I have said before, I motored thru Den- 
mark in both directions, almost from one end 
of the country to the other. The thing that im- 
pressed me most was that nowhere did I see 
farm improvements run down, which is so no- 
ticeable in America, especially in recent years, 
And it is a mistake to suppose that the Danish 
farmer does not have as high a standard of liv- 
ing as the American farmer at the best. In 
fact, as other travelers have noted, it is impos- 
sible in Denmark, from dress or manner, or in 
any other way, to distinguish between the farm- 
er and the business man of the towns and cities. 
In one instance we were told that the farmer 
was away at the seaside enjoying the sea bath- 
ing. His wife and daughter, however, very cor- 
dially explained to us the operation of the 
farm. 

Upon the middle-sized farm some labor is em- 
ployed in addition to that of the family. Usu- 
ally it is a young man or young men from the 
neighborhood—those who are preparing them- 
selves for farming on their own account later 
on. Wherever there was a son or sans in the 


By Frank 0. Lowden 


family, I asked if they were satisfied to remain 
upon the farm and sueceed their fathers. This 
question caused some-amusement for they could 
not understand what better in life the young 
man could look forward to than to carry on 
the work of the farm. 

Nor did we see or hear of a mtddle-sized farm- 
er who was planning to buy additional land to 
add to his farm. He seemed satisfied with what 
he held. He employed his surplus funds, if any, 
in improving his farm, making his home more 
comfortable, or investing his surplus funds in 
bonds of the credit associations, which are also 
co-operative. In this I thought I saw a great 
Jesson to the American farmer. He has been too 
ambitious to inerease his acres rather than to 
improve and make more productive the acres 
he already owns. 


Must Depend Upon Profits of Operation 


This, perhaps, is natural in a new country 
where farm land values until recently have 
pretty steadily risen. The figures now disclose 
the fact that even in the most prosperous days 
of American agriculture the farmer’s profits 
came not so much from the operation of his 
farm as from the increase in its value per acre. 
It therefore seemed to him an easier way to get 
ehead to take every dollar he could spare from 
his farm, make a partial payment upon other 
lands even tho he did not need them, confident- 
ly expecting a rise in their value, That time, 
however, has passed in American agriculture, 
Krom now on the American farmer must de- 
pend upon the profits of operation of his farm 
if he is to have any profits at all. It is to be 
hoped that the spirit which has moved the Dan- 
ish farmers to make their lands more produe- 


tive, their homes more comfortable, their map. 
ner of living more satisfying, will become the 
spirit of the Amercan farmer. 

[ left Denmark with the profound convictioy 
that just as the middle-sized farmer had he. 
come the backbone of Danish agriculture, ¢9 
the family size farm in America is the idea) 
toward which we should strive. I could not by 
think of what an agricultural paradise America 
would be if these family size farms with im 


provements equal to the improvements in Dep. | 


mark were to cover the agricultural area of the 
United States. 


A Visit to the Royal Agricultural College 


[ visited the Royal Agrieultural College and 
had a delightful day there, Professor 0, 1. 
Larsen, director of agricultural economies, a 
little over a year ago visited the United States. 
He came to give a course of lectures at the sim- 
mer session of the agricultural college of Cor. 
nell University. Professor Larsen gave us mueh 
interesting information upon the economie 
status of the Danish farmer. While we were 
there he was just receiving reports from farm. 
ers as to their last year’s earnings. Enough re- 
ports had come in to indicate that the earnings 
last year were below the earnings of the pre. 
ceeding year, due, as Profesor Larsen explained, 
to the deflation of the Danish curreney which 
was then going on. 

It is interesting to note, tho, a comparison of 
the earnings upon capital employed by the 
farmers in Denmark and America durine the 
depression following 1920. The latest fieures I 
have been able to obtain are for the four crop 
years ending 1922-1923. During this time the 
agricultural depression was common to. both 
countries. While the average earnines of. the 
Danish farmers upon  (Coneluded on page 11) 


SHIPPING TAG SOLVED THE THEFT 


Buchanan County Farmer Ferrets Out Thieves That Stole His Oats 


SHIPPING tag on a burlap sack helped 
A Wilmer HI. Seamans find out who was 

stealing his oats. The same tag caused the 
arrest of Albert Ohl and Louis Ferguson for the 
theft and cost them thirty days apiece of free- 
dom. Beeause Seamans used his clew, he finally 
eaught the thieves who were stealing his erain 
and beeause he was a member of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau he received a check for 
$100 for a reward as offered in our campaign to 
stop farm thievery. 

Seaman, who lives a mile east of Littleton, in 
Buehanan county, lowa, has a farm part of 
which lies across the road and a few rods away 
from his house. On this part of the farm he has 
a granary and last summer stored his oats there. 


Empty Grain Sacks Discovered 


On September 14, Seaman happened by his 
granary with his father-in-law, Charles Me- 
Glaughlin. Seaman wanted to turn on the wind- 
mill and his father-in-law stepped into the near- 
by woods to see if there were any wild grapes. 
MeGlaughlin returned and reported that he had 
found a couple of empty grain sacks. Their 
suspicions were aroused and they looked about 
and found in the runway five sacks of oats tied 
up. Leaving the sacks untouched, they began a 
watch that night to see if anvone came for the 
grain. For four nights they kept guard, but no 
one came. So they decided that whoever had 
sacked the grain must have been warned, and 
they began an investigation. 

One of the sacks was larger than the rest, and 
as they turned it over they saw a tage. It was 
examined and showed the sack and its previous 
contents had been shipped from a town nearby. 
They remembered that some people in Littleton 
had recently moved to a neighboring village, 
and they remembered some reports of other 
things having been taken. 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 











Wilmer Seamans, who caught the thieves. 


They suspected certain men, but didn’t have 
mueh proof. Seamans, however, was busy, and 
while he wanted to make a further investigation 
he felt he didn’t have time to spare just then, so 
MeGlaughlin began a still hunt. He drove to 
nearby towns and inquired of elevator opera- 
tors if any oats had been sold in small quanti- 
ties. He deseribed the fellows of whom he was 
suspicious. He visited Independence and Jesup, 
Fairbanks and Oelwein. In every case he was 
unsuecessful until he came to Oelwein, and then 


the buyer remembered two fellows who had sold 
some oats recently. The description tallied with 
that given by MeGlaughlin and confirmed his 
suspicions. He returned to his. son-in-law’s 
home and told him of his findings. 

Seamans went to Independence and filed in- 
formation, and the next day the sheriff eame 
out and arrested Albert Ohl and Louie Fergu 
son, of Littleton. The boys denied any sort of 
theft and were indignant that they had been 
taken, but when the sheriff took them in his ear 
and started back for Independence, they finally 
realized they were in bad and confessed. On 
September 24, they pleaded guilty and received 
a sentence of thirty days in the county jail. 

They told the judge how they had visited the 
Seamans place and sacked up the oats and were 
about ready to leave when they became seared 
and left hurriedly, Someone had come along in 
the dark and turned off the windmill, and this 
had frightened the amateur thieves, It was then 
that Seamans reealled a visit one evening [0 
turn off the mill, but he said he didn’t think to 
look and see if his grain was all right. 

‘* Just a case where a couple of young fellows 
needed some extra cash to operate their autome 
hiles,’? Seamans said. ‘‘These boys should have 
known better, but thought it was easy money. 


Operation of Thieves Being Reduced 

Considerable stealing has been experienced Il! 
that loeality, Seamans said. Last winter one of 
his neighbors lost two hogs. Chickens have beet 
stolen right and left. But since the thieves wh 
took the oats have been jailed, Seamans says 
things have quieted down. 

‘‘This Wallaces’ Farmer protection is a gre#t 
thing,’’ Seamans said. ‘‘Folks who keep tho 
signs up and report thefts right away have # 
pretty good chance to catch anyone who makes 
a mistake and steals where a sign is posted. — 
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THIS FARM TRIED MACHINE HUSKING 


How the Human Corn Husker and the Mechanical One Compare 


tral Iowa gives us his observations on 
husking by machine. He writes: 

“During the husking season last fall I helped 
use a picker. When I started to help, the ground 
was frozen. Six mules and horses pulled the 
picker, one span the wagon, and one hauled the 
loaded wagons to the crib and ran the elevator. 
The first day was uneventful. The next day 
continued cold, That day we lost a feeder chain, 
the lower outside one. We ran along part of the 
day without it. We had a little trouble with the 
snapping rolls which jumped out of mesh sev- 
eral times. It is doubtful if this corn was mak- 
ing over forty bushels to the acre, but in spite 
of a number of short delays we had seven loads 
at sundown. 

“Qn Wednesday we went into a new field. 
This was yellow corn, 100-rod rows, several 
kinds of weather. I watched that picker with a 
critical eye. Occasional stops gave me a chance 
to pick up some fine ears of corn that the picker 
had dropped or missed altogether, This picker 
isa good, mighty well built machine, but to be 
able to pick up so much corn behind it did not 
fit in with my idea-of getting all of the erop. 


Ast Towa give business man from cen- 


Machine Picker Follows Hand Husking 


“WT. Mann, of Dllinois, stated that a ma- 
chine picker followed a row previously husked 
by hand and secured a little more than half a 
bushel from eighty rods. At that rate the pick- 
er would get four and a half bushels more per 
acre than might be the case picking by hand. 
This means to me that it is possible for a clean 
husker to get four and one-half bushels more 


per acre than is sometimes secured. 


“It was observed that in the early morning 
while there was a good deal of frost in the stalks 
and they broke easily, a considerable amount of 
corn was left on the ground. This seemed to be 
caused by two or three things. There is no flex- 
ibilty in the lateral adjustments of the gather- 
ing boards. The horses must be driven just 
about right, or one or the other of these boards 
will tend to ride the row and break off stalks. 
These broken stalks are just as apt to fall away 
to the right or to the left of the gathering 
boards as they are to fall in between them. 
This is much more noticeable when the ground 
is frozen and rough, as the gathering boards 
can not be carried so close to the ground. The 
wheels set up a sidewise shake and these broken 
stalks and ears are thrown in every direction. 
The straightest stalks break the easiest and the 
biggest ears fly the farthest. Not many of them 
may be recovered by hand, either, for after the 
truck wheels and the ‘bull wheels of the picker 
and the wagon wheels, to say nothing of the 
mules’ hoofs, pass over these fallen 


the snapping rolls did their work with diffi- 
culty. The release spring would:spread so far 
upon occasion that the rolls jumped out of 
time. We had a good deal of trouble with this 
all of Thursday and on Friday forenoon. Fri- 
day afternoon everything was going finely ; the 
condition of the corn was good, the frost was 
out of the ground and also out of the stalks, the 
Odiggere nee between 
hand anda machine 
picking.~Mann. 
@ Left in sicld under 
best machine picking 
conditions 
®@ Left in ficid under 
bad machine picking 


conditions. 





43 bushels 
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This is the way hand hysking and machine husking 
compared on. one [Iowa farm. 


field was not muddy. We took off the second 
load after dinner in an hour. It weighed 2,840 
pounds net. We felt that this Friday afternoon, 
everything considered, represented the best con- 
ditions for machine husking. 

*‘Saturday morning the ground was again 
frozen and the stalks brittle. The first load of 
six rows that mornine—the same land as the 
one from which the weighed load of the previ- 
ous day was taken, weighed 2,375 pounds. This 
load left six more rows in that land. I asked if 
we might leave them to be husked by hand. Just 
before dinner a light drizzle began falling. By 
two-thirty it was snowing. The snow was me- 
dium wet and a good wind was blowing. The 
snow fell steadily that afternoon and all of the 
night. We rather expected the machine to bog 
down under this apparently adverse condition, 
but had no more than the usual stoppages. 

“The picker ran steadily the next two weeks 
in from three to six inches of snow. Some days 
the snow softened enough to ball up on the 


mules’ hoofs. It settled considerably but did not 
all go away. Several light falls came later, so 
that the ground was covered constantly. A east- 
ing was broken that caused a delay of a couple 
of days. 

‘Three weeks after my first Monday with the 
machine, I returned. One of the men was husk- 
ing out the six-row land that had been left 
standing. He was told to husk the six rows and 
weigh as one load, but misunderstood and left 
fifty rods of two rows unhusked when he quit 
for dinner. What he had on his wagon weighed 
2,520 pounds. At this rate, the six-row land 
picked by hand would weigh 3,024 pounds, Fig- 
uring seven and‘a half rows 100 rods long as an 
acre, something like the following would be the 
result: Under hand picking methods (quoted 
from Mann), 4.5 bushels per acre were left on 
the ground. Under the best conditions for ma- 
chine picking, 7.8 bushels of corn, of the amount 
actually produced, was left in the field. Under 
the most extreme conditions for machine piek- 
ing, 16 bushels per acre were left upon the 
ground, 

‘‘During the week of November 23 to 28, 
the average day’s acreage husked was 5.33. 
The man who hauled from the field to the 
crib and unloaded the corn did practically all 
of the barn and feed-lot chores. We estimated 
that probably one-fourth his time and the time 
of his team was given to the handling of corn. 
There were three teams on the picker and one 
on the wagon following the picker. 

‘*If the farmer has no livestock to glean his 
fields, and also runs a picking machine, the 
corn which is left in the field as above stated 
is a total loss. You will note that with the 
least computable loss a good tax assessment is 
left in the field. While in the instanee of the 
greatest computable loss, an average interest 
rate is left on the ground. 


Hogs Better Gleaners Than Sheep 


“But, and if, plenty of livestock is kept 
on the place, and hogs, sheep or young cattle 
can be turned into the fields, compensation by 
gleaning is secured. I was at this place on 
January 8. The owner had a little better than 
300 lambs in the fields where the observations 
with the picker had been made. A little snow 
covered the ground. It was well settled, had 
been trampled more or less, and was in places 
a bit icy, but in spite of this condition, a care- 
ful check after the sheep showed an extreme- 
ly small amount of corn left on the ground. 
The owner said, however, that it was the first 
time in his experience as a sheep man that 
he had had to take his sheep from the fields 
to keep them from getting too much corn. 
Occasionally an ear that had been 





ears, there is little left in shape to 
recover, 

“As the day advanced and the 
sunshine drew out the frost, every- 
thine went better. The stalks be- 
came tougher and were the more 
easily drawn to the snapping rolls. 
If the vathering boards did hap- 


pen to strike, the shanks of 
the ears were tough enough to 
hold. The frost being out of the 


ground, the bouncing of the machine 
Was reduced somewhat and the 
SMapping rolls gripped the stalks 
With more certainty. The husks 
Were tough and the husking rolls 
did a cleaner job. 

“The corn that had been check- 
rowed seemed to be easier to handle. 
The little time elapsing as the ma- 
chine passed from hill to hill seemed 
to Permit the machine to recover. 

here the ecoyn was drilled, stalks 
10 or 12 inches apart, it appeared 
that the drag was too constant to 
permit the best work. There were a 
¢W soybeans in parts of this field. 

here they were somewhat rank, 








i} completely covered by the snow 
was left. In eases where thé ear 
stuck out enough so that the husk 
could be nibbled, the corn was 
completely shelled from the eob. 
It appears to be doubtful if lambs 
will root for any of the corn 
should the frost leave the ground 
and the fields become a bit mud- 
dy, but when hogs are turned into 
such a field they succeed in get- 
ting everything, rooting out the last 
kernel. 





““This picker has a great advan- 
tage when it comes to lightening the 
labor of husking and in speeding 
up this most irksome task of the 
corn belt farm. My personal ob- 
servation would be that if one has 
an abundance of young stock to 
glean the fields and the corn can 
be harvested early in the season, 
the picker will pay even tho it 
leaves 11.5 bushels per acre in the 
fields. But if no livestock can be 
run in the fields on account of poor 
fences or other reason, the advan- 
tage is the other way.”’ 
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Other States Pick Champs 


Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana Hold Husking Meets 


rT (HE midwest meet at Fremont, Ne- 

braska, this week will include a 
number of the champions who made 
competition hot in the meet last year. 
Elmer Williams, of Illinois, who won 
the midwest contest last year after 
winning the Illinois state contest, came 
thru in front of the field at the contest 
held in Stark county, Illinois, last 
His running-mate of last year, 
Walter Olson, however, did not get 
into the finals. Carl Seiler, of Knox 
county, beat out Olson in the county 
contest. Seiler was second in 
state meet, with a net of 1,951.6 pounds 
to Williams’ 2,018.23 pounds. 

Williams’ feat in winning the cham- 
pionship the second time is a notable 
one because of the fact that he was 
confined to his bed with pneumonia 
only three weeks ago. At one time 
during the contest he was ready to 
quit and relinquish his title, but friends 
induced him to stick till the end. 

Tom Murphy, of Rock Island county, 
a newcomer in state contests, brought 
in 26.1 bushels to place third. Harold 
Holmes, of Henry county, another dark 
horse, placed fourth with 25.83 bushels, 
and Orville Welch, of Piatt county, 
was fifth with 25.57 bushels. Welch 
has been the youngest contestant in 
each of the three state contests. He 
was handicapped by illness during the 
contest, but stuck it out till the end. 
He husked 34 bushels net in his coun- 
ty contest this year, which is the best 
record to date. 

The Illinois contest, sponsored by 
The Prairie Farmer, was held on the 
J. EB. Armstrong farm, in Elmira tow 
ship, Stark county. Local arrange- 
ments were handled by the Stark 
County Farm Bureau and the Elmira 
Calture Club. 

A regular “big-top” tent housed the 
lunch counters which were in charge 
of the Culture Club. Rest tents were 
provided for ladies: and a _ telephone 
was installed on the grounds. A first- 
aid station in charge of the Kewanee 
public hospital, was ready for emer- 
gencies. 


week. 


Other State Winners 


Over in Nebraska, a crowd of 4,000 
saw Joe Sudik, last year’s champion, 
repeat with a net score of 1,824 
pounds. The meet was held near Val- 
ley, Nebraska. Sudik took third in 
the mid-west contest last year. Sec- 
ond to him in the meet last week was 
Otto Sorenson, with a record of 1,812 
pounds. This contest was sponsored 
by The Nebraska Farmer. 

Missouri held its first state corn 
husking contest last week and staged 
what in some ways was tne most un- 





the | 
| out by winter killing and gave light 








usual meet of the lot. Instead of elim- 
inating the contestants in the county 
meets, four elimination contests were | 
held in the morning, to take care of | 
sixty corn huskers. Bight men were 
picked from the elimination meets to 
husk in the finals. A crowd of 2,000 | 
saw the various contests. William 
Fry, of Chariton county, Missouri, won 
first place with 1,925 pounds. Twenty- 
eight counties were represented in the 
meets. This contest was sponsored by 
The Missouri Ruralist 

Indiana’s first corn husking contest | 
was held in Carroll county, near Flora, | 
last week. The Prairie Farmer, as- 
sisted by the Carroll County Farm Bu- 
reau and the Flora Community Club, 
staged the meet. Charles Budd won | 
the contest with a net of 2,093 pounds. | 
Budd is a tile ditcher who quits his 
regular job and husks corn during the | 
season. He is the first man, not a 
farmer, to win a state contest. Wil- 
liam Cole, Indiana’s representative in 
the mid-west contest last year, took 
second with 2,037 pounds. Cole is 


forty-two years old, the oldest man 
who has won high honors in a state 
meet or has taken part in the mid- 
west contest. 













































































Champion 
y oil-filled Silos, 
known everywhere es the 


For Hogs-Poultry. 
CAT TLE 


Poultry Houses to solve bous- , 
= ing problema for hogs, sheep, poultry. Raise every pig 
in early Mtters—lambing in cold weather now safe and) \ 
@ profitable with ¢hampion Round Meated 
& Houses. Chick losses from chilling and disease 
eliminated with Champion Poultry Houses. « 
a increase dalry profits, cut feed costa with fam- 7 
mous Champion Silo. Champion Modern gf 
Equipment {1s the surest way to a big- 
ee ger farm income. 
"BEST HOG HOUSE §2££0sotep 
VERMIN PROOF 
j They never wear out, Holds 6 sows and litters. Automatic 
brooder stove igs in cold weather. Scientifically 
? ooded with sunlight. Easy to erect. 
Just bolt sections together. Portable. Mounted on skids. 4 
Yea in Mclean Cyaan. Fiss paved pay for ity 17 tt. in 
jameter. Also makea om pepit i e » 
Individual Hog Houses at lowest price,” a a 
¥) f COMBINATION POULTRY HOUSE 
\ it Saves chicks. The most permanent sanitary and weather tight brooder house 
built, creosoted or painted. Round--no cold corners, 
Well lighted and ventilated, ar { 
rful warm, dry laying house. 
. Mounted on skids, ade i 
Fits needs of renters and owners, 


Get Our Prices 
9 Save money. Write today for complete in- 
formation and present bow prices, mention- ///// , jf 
D fog the are i jin. f/ Yi Wy) - 
/ Yi, 
i, Western Silo Company —“<///// 
106 DES MOINES, IOWA 


Tests conducted in Indiana as to the 
best means of destroying Canada this- 
tle indicate that the most generally 
successful method is the seeding to 
Grimm or Ontario Variegated alfalfa 
after proper preparation, Seeding to 
alfalfa is preceded by fall plowing and 
thoro cultivation until late summer, 
when the alfalfa is seeded. The 
hardy alfalfa proved actually superior 
to common for purposes of thistle 
eradication. Common alfalfa thinned 
| sizes, 
and space for the thistle to continue 
living. Three years of a good stand 
of alfalfa killed all of the Canada 
thistles. 


FEED~Qor Health 




















International 
Sugared Hog Feed 


is a perfectly balanced ration. 
mune to disease. 


Hogs fed balanced feeds are more im- 
Read what one feeder says: 


‘‘Just now there isa great amount of hog disease around—cholera, 
swine plague, flu, enteritis, etc.—but I am keeping a close eye on the 
herds I have been feeding with International Sugared Hog Feed and, 


so far, not one herd so feeding is affected to any extent with any of 
the diseases.”’ 


While it is a feed and not a medicine, the fact remains that Inter- 
national Sugared Hog Feed apparently has cured several herds of 
enteritis, My impression now is that pigs fed this feed from the start 
will never have enteritis.’’ 


HELPS 
KEEP 


HOGS 
HEALTHY 


(Name on request) 


AN D- 
FREE 
FROM 
WORMS 





Can Not Feed Hogs 
Without it. 


“IT am so well pleased with the 
results of feeding International 
Sugared Hog Feed that | can not 
feed hogs without it, and as long as 
it is made you can depend on me 
for a customer, 

“I sold hogs on a sale last winter 
and and 
hogs I ever had. 
1 was asked at the sale what made 
them so slick and smooth, and my 
‘I fed them 
tional Sugared Hog Feed.’ 

“T will 


they were the slickest 


smoothest-haired 


answer was, Interna- 
recommend International 
Sugared Hog Feed to any one that 
raises hogs.” Edra Waiton, 
Whitten, Iowa. 











Ask your dealer or write 


MINNEAPOLIS International Sugar Feed Co, 


MINNESOTA 
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w iFlood Visits Uncle Ike 


What Abraham Lincoln Said About Entangling Alliances 





W* EXPECTED to see strange 
sights in the Ozarks for we had 
peard strange tales about that pictur- 


esque country. I would not have been 


surprised to see a barefooted moun- 
taineer tying knots in the tails of his 
razorback hogs to keep them from 
jumping thru the knotholes in the rail 
fences, or to see a razorback “stroppin’ 
pis self’ against a persimmon tree, for 
[had heard about such things Since I 
was old enough to read. I expected to 
gee women hoeing corn on their knees 
to keep from falling out of the fields 
for | had heard that those hill farms 
were so steep that they often had to 
clinch the roots of the growing crops 
on the other side of the hill to keep 
them from falling out of the ground 
and that when the potatoes were dug 
in the fall all the mountaineers had to 
do was to open up the bottom hill and 
the whole row would roll down into his 
“poke.” 

We had thought we were prepared 
for the worst, but we were only pre- 
pared for the worst we could think of, 
and that wasn’t anything. If I had 
seen the famous “slow train” pull in 
on time | would have been surprised, 
but if | had seen a ring-tailed monkey 
pitching horseshoes I would have ques- 
tioned my sanity. That is what I did 
when, a mile or so from a little town 





By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 








wages I could earn at the 3-cent scale 
I took three or four quart boxes and 
tried to see how soon I could get them 
filled, but I ate so many of the good 
ches, and so many were good, that if 
I had filled those four boxes I think I 
would have been there yet, and that 
was several months ago. The owner 
of the patch told me that he had, once, 
picked ten crates in one day, or 240 
boxes. Figure the day’s wages for 
yourself. 

As soon as the berries are all picked, 
the latter part of June, the patch is 
burned off, mulch, weeds, strawberry 
plants and all, just the stems of the 
plants remaining. In two weeks new, 
green leaves have come out on these 
stems and then ‘hoe hands go thru 
weeding out everything but the straw- 
berry plants, and then the patch is cul- 
tivated all summer until freezing time, 
sometimes as many as twenty times. 
This keeps the weeds down and the 
runners in straight rows. Early in De- 
cember the ground is muleched and 
then nothing more need be done until 
picking time. The Missouri strawber- 
ry fields yield from 100 to 300 crates 
per acre. 

The berries are all sold thru a care- 





fully organized co-operative organiza- | 


tion owned by the growers. The re- 
frigerated cars are sold daily at auc- 
tion, bringing from $2,000 to $3,000 











Old Matt's cabin in the 


in the heart of the Ozarks, 
certainly appeared to be a full-sized 
elephant thumping along the dusty 
Toad toward us, his feet bundled up in 
sacking, and swaying from side to side 
as I felt my head doing when I saw it 
—or imagined I saw it. Following the 
elephant was a mule and riding on his 
back was a little brown monkey. 1 
began to wish that I had not drunk so 
much of the Arkansas spring water we 
had found that morning. 

The elephant was a, part of a little 
traveling show going thru the country, 
énd the Ozarkians were wild with ex- 
citement. It was attracting as much 
attention in those mountains as a cow 
would on Broadway, New York. 

Visit to Heart of Strawberry Center 

We saw another interesting sight a 
few hours later near Sarcoxie, Mo., the 
strawberry center of the world, and 
Stopped at one ten-acre patch, ostensi- 
bly to talk to the owner about how he 
Brew his berries but, really, have 
the chance to eat just all the straw- 
berries I wanted for once in my life.» IT 
thought ten acres would be enough but 
I was disappointed in this attempt, for 


I saw what 





to 





long before [ had all I wanted [ was 
vg full that [ couldn't eat any more. 
Scattered over this field were fifteen 
or twenty men, women and children, 
Picking berries at 8 cents per quart. 
Nobody is too old, rich, or proud to 


help in this 

When the 

Missouri, 
Just in order 


annual harvest emergency 
strawberry crop is ripe in 


to get an idea of the 





baw 





“Shepherd of the 





Hills’ country. 

each. There were 1,500 cars of these 
luscious berries shipped out of one 
town alone in this district in one sea- 
gon. 

Our next move that day was to drive 
over to the picturesque count#ey where 
the story of “The Shepherd of the 
Hills’ was laid. We left the main 
highway and encouraged the good Os- 
ear III to follow the winding, steep 
and narrow trail that led up past Un- 
cle Ike’s postoffice at Notch, Mo., to 
the cabin of Old Matt himself, and as 
we sat there on that porch and looked 
out over Dewey Bald we felt that we 
had found the real Ozarks that has 
been so popularized in fiction and tra. 
dition. We made a friendly call on the 
famous postmaster, Uncle Ike, who has 
been for so many years in charge of 
this smallest postofficg in the country. 
He is the identical character from 
which the “Uncle Ike” in “The Shep- 
herd of the Hills” was drawn, and the 
author left him just as he was; he rep- 
resents the true type without any 
change at all. 

Abe Lincoln On “Them Furriners” 

Over ninety years old and feeble as 
he Uncle Ike entertained us for 
quite a while with his views on poli- 
tics, religion, and any other subject 
that came up. He launched a particu: 
lar tirade against the League of Na- 
tions, declaring himself to be bitterly 
opposed to any dealings with “them 
furriners.” He reminded us of George 
Washington’s warning against entan- 
gling alliances and then clinched the 
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0 other Radio has such 
Social P restige 


and up for 
table models 


$60 


and up for 


console sets 


$95 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockies 


N the President's yacht, the May- 

flower, you will find a rrerp- 
EISEMANN. On the Leviathan, the great 
ship on which Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania came to America, Commodore 
Hartley uses a FREED-EISEMANN. It is 
the only American radio ever awarded 
the gold medal at a European Interna- 
tional Radio World's Fair —and itis the 
choice of America’s aristocracy. 
And this year, rREED-BISEMANN in- 
cludes revolutionary radio improve- 
ments: Complete metal shielding from 
outside interference. One tuning con- 
trol instead of three. Steel chassis con- 


F 


REED-EISEMANN 


struction. Can be run ftom your light- 
ing fixture with rREED-EISEMANN 
power units. 

Now the same famous FREED-EISEMANN 
quality can be had at new low prices? 
The economies effected in the tremen- 
dous production of our new plant have 
brought the price down as low as $609 


Illustrated above is Model 40——C-30— 
$135. Table model same set, $85. 
Licensed under Latour patents. 


You may have a free demonstration with- 
out obligation in your own home. (See 
coupon.) Convenient payments if desired. 


RADIO 


Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE HOME DEMONSTRATION 





demonstration 








Freed-Eisemann Radio Corp., Freed-Eisemann Bldg., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Please request my local dealer to give me a home 
without obligation 


to buy. 
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argument by quoting Abraham Lin- 
coln’s exact words on the subject. 

“Abe Lincoln says to me, when he 
shook hands with me back in ’59, he 
says to me, Ike, says he, 1 don’t aim 
to take no truck with them furrin folks 
none.” Those, as Uncle Ike remem- 
bers them, were the exact words of 
that other famous backwoodsman, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Uncle Ike fought in the Civil war 
and boasted that he was on the side of 
the North.“ As we got farther south 
later in the summer we noticed that 
the greatest boast that could be made 
was that their father or grandfather 
had fought under the greatest patriot 
of the South, Robert FE. Lee. But ip 
the border state of Missouri we found 
some hedging. One mountain woman 
told us in a burst of enthusiasm when 
we happened to mention that we had 
driven from Carthage, Mo., that morn- 
ing, “That's whar my pappy fit his 
first battle in the Civil war, thar at 
Carthage.” 

“Which side was he on?” 
inquired, to be polite. 

The question chilled her enthusiasm 
or else she had forgotten for she 
turned away saying, “I don’t jes recol- 


my wife 





“Uncle Ike,” whom 
made 


Harold Bell Wright 
famous. 


lek which side he war on.” 
defiantly, “but 
first battle.” 

Perhaps the most important thing 
that is happening to the Ozark moun- 
tain country at this time is the immi- 
gration of farmers from the northern 
states who are mowing into these fer- 
tile hills elbowing the backwoods farm- 
er out of the way and starting their 
vigilant campaign toward reclamation 
of what seems to be a potential agri- 
cultural countrty. It is not a boom 
country and personally I do not 
how it ever can be because it will take 
s0 much work on the majority of those 
farms to make them efficiently pro- 
ductive. The land must be cleared in 
many cases of both timber and rocks 
and the farm built from the soil up. It 
is not a proposition whereby an_in- 
vestor can go down there, buy up a 
farm or two and then go back up north 
to wait for them to grow into money. 

We visited several northern farmers 
who are just beginning their pioneer- 
ing in the Ozarks and the experiences 
of one of these will be described in the 
next, installment. 


And then 
that’s whar he fit his 


see 





Floor for Horse Stable 
An Illinois farm owner writes: 


“The oak floor in my horse stable is 
badly in need of replacement and I 
am asking you for suggestions for re- 
placement. Does concrete make a sat- 
isfactory floor for horses to stand on? 
If not, would it be practical to put 
lumber on the front seven feet and the 
rest of concrete, or all of lumber? 
Would it e advisable to slope the con- 
.crete to the rear and have a-trench or 
trough to carry away any moisture? 


Something NEW in 


Tractors! 


HE FARMALL, true to its name, handles all the 

usual farm power jobs with complete success and in 
addition fits the need for a tractor that will plant and 
cultivate corn, cotton, and other row crops. 

The FARMALL can be used with much of the regular horse- 
drawn equipment already on your farm—harrows, drills, planters, 
mowers, binders, etc. In addition, it can be fitted with the FARMALL 
2-row cultivator, mower, tractor-binder, etc. It will plant 25 to 50 
acres of corn a day, depending on whether 2 or 4-row planter is used. 
Its steady power and ease of control insure straight rows and un- 
usually perfect cross checking. With the FARMALL 2-row cultivator 
one man can cultivate 15 to 25 acres a day, depending on speed and 
conditions, 

At all other farm power operations—drawbar, belt, power take-off— 
the FARMALL challenges comparison with other tractors of its size. 
The FARMALL brings special advantages to hay making. When 
equipped with the simple 7-foot FARMALL power-drive mower, it 
will cut 20 to 25 acres a day. 

You have been looking for a tractor to use on all farm power 
work, and all crops—here it is! Tell the McCormick-Deering dealer 
you want to see and handle the all-purpose FARMALL. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvestTER Company 


3 ichi of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. mr eer 


MeceCORMICK- 
DEERING 
FARMALL 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Dolph White’s 


Experience — 


ERE is what the FARMALL did 

(up to June 18) for Dolph T. 
White, Glenwood, Ind., who for several 
years had operated a 187-ACRE FARM 
with an 8-16 TRACTORand 6 HORSES 
and a HIRED MAN. 

Last spring he bought a FARMALL 
with cultivating and mowing attach- 
ments, sold 4 horses and the 8-16, and 
went to work. He plowed 80 acres of 
corn ground 7% inches deep, disked, 
culti-packed, and dragged thoroughly, 
making a seed bed impossible to make 
with any 5-horse team. He planted the 
80 acres of corn in a few days with the 
FARMALL. With the mower attach- 
ment on the FARMALL he cut his hay 
crop. He did his own chores and was 
feeding 65 head of hogs and a herd of 
cattle. Just before his corn came up he 
puta culti-packer and rotary hoe behind 
the FARMALL and went over 30 to 40 
acres a day, perfecting the sarface. When 
the corn was 4 inches tall he went over 
it twice again with rotary hoe only. 
When the corn was 9 to 12 inches high 
he began cultivating over 20 acres a 
day with the FARMALL and cultivat- 
ing attachment. 

In the meantime Dolph White had 
used his 2 remaining horses 6 days only, 
and used a hired man 3 days only. HE 
ESTIMATED HIS SAVING IN CROP 
PRODUCTION, IN HORSE FEED 
AND IN HIRED HELP, THIS YEAR 
ALONE, TO BE OVER $500. All 
because of the FARMALL! 
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What is the standard width of stall for 
one horse?” 

There is quite a wide difference of 
opinion as to what is the best floor for 
a horse stable. From the standpoint 
of the horse’s hoofs and legs, prob- 
ably a dry solid dirt floor would be 
the best, since this is what Nature in- 
tended for the horse to stand on. 
Krom the standpoint of durability and 
cheapness and ease in keeping clean, 


coarse pebbles or broken 


which will but 


dumped 


not pour 
out of a 
a little water when tamped. 
be rough floated 


and then 


vent slipping. 





bic feet of #And to three cubic feet of 
stone, with 
just enough water to make a concrete 
must 
wheelbarrow 
which is quaky or jelly-like and shows 
It should 
be sloped slightly to the rear, should 


and 


should be 
cleated or corrugated each way to pre- 
The floor should be re- 


be 


probably a concrete floor is the best. 
It is quite a problem to determine on 
the best compromise between these 
two extremes. Dirt floors are not 
very satisfactory because they dig into 
holes and get uneven and are difficult 
to keep clean. Plank floors are much 
used, but they quickly decay and break 
easily and then become a source of 
danger. <A floor of 2x4s. set on edge 
and then covered with asphalt is much 
better than planks, but has rather a 
short life. Creosoted wood blocks set 
loosely in concrete and then covered 
with hot asphalt make a fine floor and 
stands considerable wear, but it is 
rather expensive in first cost and often 
gives trouble from bulging. 

What will make the most practical 
stall floor, everything considered? 
Probably as good as one can get is to 
make the floor of concrete of a mix- 





ture of one bag of cement to two cu- 





inforced with heavy galvanized woven 
wire fencing to prevent cracking. 

At the front, where the front feet 
come it may be wise to put ina square 
shouldered depression about two and 
one-half feet two inches 
deep, which can be filled with heav- 
ily creosoted 2x4s laid flatwise and 
fastened down solidly by spikes to cre- 
osoted crosspieces set in the concrete, 
This depression should have a heavy 
bar reinforcement all around it in 
the concrete to prevent cracking if the 
2x4s are put in too tight and absorb 
too much moisture. The width of the 
Stall should be about five feet for a 
medium sized horse and perhaps six 
feet for a larger one. 

Such a floor would not be at all ex- 
pensive, as the two and one-half-fot 
2x4s could be easily creosoted in a 
barrel of half creosote and half gas 
house tar, would last a long time. 


square and 





Greatest improvement ever made in. tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14 to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 gal. capacity, Oll burner directly 
under trough—guaranteed not to freeze, eope water W ibe 
at 4 emall cost. Kceps boga healthy—faten faster 08 
same feed. FARMER AGENTS 
—) Wo also manu- wanted in every locality. ow 
4} facture Portable offer to farmers willing to snow 
Smoke Houses Heater and Waterer to prospec 
ve a 





for 
price pe a bi al poy direct 
from factory 
Empire Tank Heater 0. 
' 407 8.7th St., Washington, Is. 














from the feed trough. Also maker 0 
end BREEDING CRATES. For prices ask yout on 
oridirect to Peter Jensen’ Box B, Alta, JoW™ 





Please refer to this paper when writing | 
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: Why the Danish Farmer 
Has Made Good 
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(Continued from page 6) 
capital employed were 4% per cent, 


the average earnings of the American | 


farmers approached the _ vanishing 
point. 

There we also had a very interesting 
yisit with Professor L. Frederiksen, 
head of the department of animal hus- 
pandry. Professor Frederiksen was 
most kind and helpful. He told us, 
among other things, that he regarded 
the work of the Holstein Friesian As- 
sociation of America in perfecting true 
type models of the bull and the cow as 
a most important contribution to ani- 
mal husbandry. He said that while he 
had not seen the models themselves he 
had seen photographs of them and was 
using these photographs in his classes. 
Of course, all the professors paid a 
high tribute to the colleges of agricul- 
ture in America. 

In Denmark, however, they are not 
, content to have merely an agricultural 
college. In addition, they have agri- 
cultural schools scattered over the 
country. There are’ twenty-four of 
these. I visited the one at Dalum. 
These schools are intended for short 
courses for the sons of farmers and 
for the training of managers for co- 
operatives and of cow testers. The 
sessions are held chiefly in the win- 
ter time when there is little work 
upon the farm. The students are sons 
of farmers of small farms as well as 
of large farms. Except those who be- 
come managers of co-operatives or cow 
testers, most of them return to the 
farm at the close of the course. In vis- 
iting a small farm one day—a farm of 
about ten acres—I asked the owner if 
he had ever attended one of the agri- 
cultural schools. He said no, but that 
his brother-in-law had, and that his 
brother-in-law had given him the bene- 
fit of the instruction he had there re- 
ceived. I observed, while visiting this 
school, flowers in the windows and a 
general air of neatness and cleanliness 
everywhere. I commented upon this 
to the director. He replied, “We teach 
beauty, because a farmer without a 
sense of beauty is a slovenly farmer, 
and therefore not a successful farmer.” 
I know of nothing like these agricul- 
tural schools in America except in 
Minnesota. In that state there are 
three. I visited last winter the one 
at Crookston, of which Professor C. G. 
Selvig is the head, and found it a most 
stimulating experience. The agricul- 
tural school as distinguished from the 
agricultural college, brings home to 
the farmers, as the college of agricul- 
ture can not, the practical knowledge 
which the farmers should have if they 
are to elevate their farming to a busi- 
hess. [am wondering if we could not 
profitably in America extend this sys- 
tem to other agricultural states in the 
union, 

We visited, too, some of their fa- 
mous “Folk High Schools.” These 


had their inspiration in Bishop Grundt- | 


vig during the: first half of the last 
century. Bishop Grundtvig visioned 
the possibilities of a rural life. He 
saw no reason why culture should be 
limited to the cities. He had faith 
that a more satisfying life could be 
had by those who lived in the open 
countryside than anywhere else and so 
he championed the cause of a broader 
rural education. As a result of this 
agitation the first “Folk High School” 
was established in 1844. 

Agriculture is not specially taught. 
And yet out of the “Folk High 
Schools” of Denmark have come a 
large Part of the agricultural leader- 
ship of today. For it soon developed 
in Denmark that culture and agricul- 
ture are so closely related that each 
Teacts upon the other. 
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LER‘*50 


Standardized Quality 


If you are attracted by the Chrysler 
“50” it is well to bear in mind that 
your choice, in any event, must be 
madeamong fivecars. Only four four- 

cylinder cars other than 





FINEST of FOURS 


$150 


€.0.8. DETROIT 
FOR COUPE 


The Chrysler plan of Quality 
Standardization differs from, 
and is superior to, ordinary 
manufacturing practice and 
methods, because it demands 
fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the 
same scrupulously close limits 
—the same rigid rule of engi- 
meering exactness —the same 
absolute accuracy and preci- 
sion of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the 
machining and the manufac- 
turing of every part, practice 
and process in four lines of 
Chrysler cars—"'50”, 60”, 
70", and Imperial “80"’=—so0 
that each individualcar shall be 
> Supreme Value in its own 
clase. 


Coupe - - «+ $750 
Coach + «+ «+ 780 
Sedan - + - 830 


All Prices f.o. b. Detroit, subject 
to Federal excise tax. 


Bite, the Chrysler “50” are now 


rae sel r, being built in quantity. 
7 ER i 
. You will be rushed toa 


decision by the startling 
character of the contrast. The mere 
appearance and dimensions of the 
Chrysler “50” alone will startle you 
by comparison—its family seating 
proportions, its size, and its marked 
beauty of design, finish and fittings. 


But the vital thing is the contrast 
in performance—the power and 
speed of 50 miles and more per hour; 
the acceleration of the Chrysler “50” 
—5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; and 
above all, the ease with which it 
travels. 


Never, it seems to us, was it so easy 
for the buyer to make sure that his 
money is buying the utmost as in con- 
trast between the “50” and all others. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 





CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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Keep up what you put u 
ohh a all- rie aint P 


HE native strength of the 

material you used to con- 
struct your farm buildings can- 
not keep them safe from the 
attacks of the weather. To save 
your home and farm properties 
from rapid deterioration, to keep 
them standing, paint them with 
an all-lead paint made from the 
metal itself. 

That paint is Dutch Boy white- 
lead. Mixed with linseed oil and 
spread over exposed surfaces, it 
forms a tough yet resilient film 
that resists sun, storm, dampness, 
penetrating air. Year after year 
this all-lead paint remains in good 
condition — guarding 
your property from 
decay, protecting the 
value of your home 
by keeping it better- 
looking, more desir- 
able. 

“But a paint that 
will do all this must 
surely cost a lot!” 
Naturally you would 
think so. And it would 
be worth digging deep 
in your purse for such 
all-lead paint protec- 
tion. But you don’t 
have to. Dutch Boy 
white-lead is not 
overly expensive in 
first cost, and its 
superior durability 


~ 
This Dutch Boy trademark 
guarantees your getting lead 
paint of the highest quality. 
Other products made under 
this trademark are —flatting 
oil for use with white-lead 
in decorating interiors; red- 
lead, solder, babbitt metals. 


makes it the most economical in 
the end. It goes far. It can be 
used for practically every kind of 
painting job about the farm. 


More details in new 


books 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It tells the whole story of this 
all-purpose, all-lead paint. It 
will be sent you, along with a 
booklet that gives complete 
directions for painting wood, 
plaster, metal and 
masonry about the 
farm, if you will write 
our nearest branch for 


Booklets F. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 

Chicago, 900 West 18th Street 
Cincinnati, 659 Freernan Avenue 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 
San Francisco, 485 California St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Cu., 437 Chestnut Street 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


Tamale ! Saved $35.00 
says Roy penesas. Mz ite 
ton, Iowa. You, too, cas 
LN save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices, 
w AY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 296 MUNCIE, IND, 


“JAY BEE”’ 


HUMDINGER[ 


Crusher - Grinder ‘ Pulverizer 





on has stood the test rot time. The “Jay 
Bee” giveslasting satisfaction—willout- 
lastany feed mill made, and grind faster 
and finer, at less cost. Made in 4 sizes for 
engines 7 H.P.to 30H.P. 


Nothing to Wear Dull or Break 


Noknivesto endanger fingers, no burrs, rolls, gears,or windios plate to wear 
stee 


rAnm FENCE. 


7 Conte a rod ee in. 

Nog Fence, Freight d 
Prepaid in rh. and eet 
18¢e in Jowa and only slightly #4 
more in other states for freight. d 
From Factory to User Direct. || | JB) 
“WE PAY THE FREIGHT. |, 3\0 
Low prices barb wire. Catalog I'ree. J} 

' : INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. y 

> ORTON, ILLS. “}* 


8 strike 





out, break, cause friction or heat the grain. 


owner—he will tell you its the only miil to buy. 





feed material only. No metal touches metal. “Milli is of rome plate construc- 
tion. Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service. Lowest operating cost. 
Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. It takes a large organization of 
engineers, mechanics, large plant facilities,ample capital to makethe‘ ‘J 

Bee.”’ Only performance counts—not mere promises. Ask any “Jay Bee” 


3. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 249 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


for free feed- 





ing booklet, literature, prices, etc. 








Absolute money 


Ee guarantee : 
" 
not satisfied ra The Newman Shear Cut Grinder and Elevator grinds, 
———— ait screens 


and elevates—in 


only ONE operation—which 


saves you real money and labor. 
The detachable bolter will screen all material ground 


and also serves as 
You can not 


afford to be without the Newman. 


an oat huller. 
Write 


your approval today for full details 


NEWMAN GRINDER COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





When Ww riting to advertise rs, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Mixture Beats Tankage 


Linseed and Alfalfa Meal Improve Ration 


SUPPLEMENT mixture contain- 
ing tankage, linseed meal and 
alfalfa meal is worth more per pound 
than tankage alone in balancing the 
hog ration. This was the outstanding 
good news received by the 1,200 Iowa 
hog raisers who spent November 12 at 
Ames. The superiority of crossbreds 
over purebreds in rapidity of gain and 
size of bone was another outstanding 
fact shown. The backbone mineral 
mixture of salt, limestone, bone-black 
and potassium iodide is excellent, but 
the addition of four or five pounds of 
Venetian red to each 100 pounds makes 
a more valuable mineral mixture. 
With tankage worth 4 cents a pound, 
the reduction of the amount in the ra- 
tion is a matter of real importance -A 
mixture of 50 per cent tankage and 25 
per cent each of linseed and alfalfa 
meal was superior to tankage alone in 
summer feeding’ in a dry lot for 110 
days. This advantage not only applied 
to the rate of gain, but also in amount 
of feed, cost of gain and margin of 
profit over feed cost. It was worth 
one-fourth more than tankage alone 
when used with corn and minerals. 
In the fall pig feeding experiment 


less marked than the difference in the 
rate of gain. In considering the pog. 
sibilities of cross-breeding for market 
hog production, Professor Evvarg 
called attention to the highly impor. 
tant fact that because some crossgeg 
gave superior market hogs, indiscrim} 
nate crossing was not necessarily sue 
cessful. The best possible crosses re. 
main to be worked out. 

For summer feeding watering in q 
cleated V-shaped hog trough was equal 
to the use of an automatic waterer, 
A test run last winter with fall pigs 
showed a decided advantage in favor 
of an automatic waterer with lamp 
heating. More rapid gains were made. 
A saving of 44 pounds of feed for each 
100 pounds of gain went with the use 
of an automatic waterer with a heat- 
ing arrangement. The automatic wa. 
terer saved $1.37 per pig in feed cost 
in handling fall pigs. 

A suggested protein feed mixture for 
wintering brood sows, given by Pro- 
fessor Evvard, was one containing 
three parts of alflafa meal and one 
part each of tankage, linseed meal! and 
cottonseed meal. Not more than one 
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Troughs are all right in warm we ather 


but warm water in an automatic waterer 


paid $1.37 per pig in the Ames test last winter. 


last winter, a mixture of 60 per cent 
tankage, 30 per cent linseed meal and 
10 per cent alfalfa meal was worth 
almost one-half (49 per cent) more 
than tankage alone in balancing a ra- 
tion containing corn and simple min- 
erals. In both experiments, all feeds 
were self-fed. 

In the summer feeding experiment, 
the hogs fed the mixture gained 16 
pounds more per head in 110 days than 
those getting tankage alone. The cost 
of gains was 40 cents per cwt. less 
with those: getting as much linseed and 
alfalfa meal as tankage. Those get- 
ting two-thirds as much linseed and al- 
falfa as tankage gained as fast, but 
the cost of gain was $5.56 as compared 
with $5.27 for tankage only. Previous 
tests indicate that the amount of al- 
falfa meal needed decreases toward 
the end of the fattening period. 

The superiority of alfalfa meal over 
alfalfa was thoroly discussed by prac- 
tical hog that were present. 
The dissatisfaction with feeding alfal- 
fa hay was very pronounced. Home- 
ground alfalfa meal and alfalfa meal 
produced in Nebraska already have a 
wide use among Iowa hog raisers, and 
a much wider use of this feed is on 
the way. 

The new, the sensational thing 
among the hog experiments was the 
comparison between the crossbred and 
purebred hogs. Out of the same litters, 
nursing the same mothers, weaned at 
the same time and fed the same ra- 
tions after weaning, the crossbreds in 
one lot weighed 20 pounds more and 
in another 40 pounds. The crossbreds 
ate more feed per day, but less for 100 
pounds of gain. The difference in the 


raisers 


fifth of the mixture should be cotton 
seed meal in the fall pig ration, was 
his caution. 





Radio On the Farm 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your query as to wheth- 
er or not your “Next Week On the Air” 
is appreciated, will say that I like it 
very much as it is a short and easy 
way for us to find the most popular 
stations. 

You are right when you say that 
twirling the dial to see how many sta 
tions we can get is old stuff. Now it 
is stylish to twirl the dial to see what 
station one can get without interfer 
ence as there are very few of them 
now since wave jumping has become 
the order of the day. 

If you can do anything to make peo 
ple take radio more seriously it would 
surely be a good thing. As it is at 
present, there seems to be a wild 
scramble for as many as possible dif 
ferent companies to get on the air to 
advertise their goods, regardless of the 
fact that over 75 per cent of the st# 
tions are unintelligible to the listener. 

The farmer as little as any one else 
cares to put from $50 to $200 into a T& 
dio and then get only a noise that 
sounds like a bunch of tin cans for 
entertainment. Some day, I hope that 
congres$, which is dormant in this 4 
well as in most other lines outside 0 
politics, will do its duty. Members of 
congress were not slow to make use 
of the radio to their own gain duriné 
the recent campaign. 

VIGGO RASMUSSEN. 





South Dakota. 
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Conference Asks Change in 
T. B. Law 
The Iowa legislature was asked to 


E provide for state-wide area testing at 


a Des Moines meeting last week, by 
the representatives of fifty-eight coun- 
ties in Iowa now doing area testing 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculo- 
sis. Another recommendation asked 
for a change in the county area plan 
law to make unnecessary the circula- 
tion of new petitions for any subse- 
quent testing necessary to keep modi- 
fied accredited area free of T. B. Com- 
pulsory cleaning up following the find- 
ing of reactors was provided for in 
another recommendation. That funds 
be provided the secretary of agricul- 
ture to combat tuberculosis in poultry 
was also suggested. 


The complete recommendations of 
the conference are: 


“Section 1. Your committee is of 
the opinion that we must sooner or 
later come to a state-wide area plan 
for the eradication of bovine tuberculo- 
sis. We recommend to the general as- 
sembly of the state of Iowa that as 
soon as, in their opinion, the time is 
ripe for such a step, that a new law be 
drafted creating a state-wide area plan. 

“Sec. 2. Should the assembly not 
deem it time for the state-wide area 
plan, we recommend the _ following 
changes in the present county area 
and accredited area laws: 

“We favor such amendment to Chap- 
ter 129, Title 9, and the amendments 
thereto, known as the county area 
law, that will make such law applica- 
ble to any modified area, for any sub- 
sequent testing which may be required 
to keep such area free from bovine tu- 
berculosis without the signing of addi- 
tional petitions or agreements. 

“Sec. 3. We recommend that a re- 
test of all imported breeding cattle be 
required within not less than sixty nor 
more than ninety days from the date 
of arrival, at the expense of the owner. 

“Sec. 4. We are in favor of such 
amendment as will make the board of 
township trustees the animal board of 
health in their respective townships 
and will make it mandatory on the 
part of said board to report to the as- 
sistant veterinarian in charge, «all 
breeding cattle brought into their 
townships. . Upon notice from the as- 
sistant veterinarian such board shall 
have power to have a competent per- 
son clean up premises where reacting 
cattle have been found, and charge 
the cost of such operations to the 
owner, such cost to be collected by 
the county treasurer as other personal 
taxes are collected. 

“Sec. 5. We recommend that the 
law be amended so as to require the 
department of agriculture to be repre- 
sented at all hearings upon petitions 
before the board of supervisors, 
whether for county area or accredited 
area establishment. 

“If in such hearings the petition be 
found sufficient, and the board shall 
fail to make the necessary levy, it 
shall be the duty of the secretary to 
notify the department of justice, who 
shall then compel the board to make 
the necessary levy, 


“Sec. 6. We favor an amendment 
that will fix some time in the future 
beyond which it will not be lawful to 
Tetain reactor cattle under the Bang, 
or any other system of quarantine, 
within the state 

“Sec. 7. We realize the alarming ex- 


tent to which avian tuberculosis is 
prevalent in the poultry of the state, 
and altho not of such menace to hu- 
man health as the bovine type, it.is a 
ereat economic loss, and will probably 
eopardize the privileges now enjoyed 
by all modified areas, of receiving the 
bonus paid by packers for hogs 
shipped from such areas. We recom- 
mend that this will have the earnest 
consideration of the assembly and that 
funds be placed at the disposal of the 
Secretary of agriculture to assist in a 
Campaign of education, aiming to the 
control and ultimate eradication of this 
form of tuberculosis. 

Sec, §. We favor an amendment 


‘which will permit a majority vote of 





the people to establish an accredited 
area instead of 65 per cent, as now re- 
quired.” 





Ton Litters 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to thank you for your timely 
editorial in a recent issue on the ton 
and two ton litters. We have gone 
crazy on early maturity and large lit- 
ters. It is not a question as to how 
many but how economically we can 
produce a first class quality of pork, 
and do it as nearly as possible on 
home grown feeds. A hog grown on 
sweet clover, alfalfa, rape and blue 
grass, corn and oats, reaching 250 
pounds at nine months, makes a much 
better quality of pork than when 
forced to that weight at six months. 
And the big thing in his favor is that 
he has consumed farm grown crops 
and will tend to cut down the surplus 
corn acreage as well as consume a lit- 
tle more of the grain grown. 

Hulless oats are one of the best 
feeds for pigs that I have even found; 
but if a practical hulling machine can 
be secured the hulled product can be 
grown and hulled more cheaply than 
the hulless can be grown, especially on 
rich land. I am growing about 250 
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head of purebred Hampshires each | breeding and feeding. I could go into 
year and have a little more than pro- | much more detail with which perhaps 
duced all feeds required as well as {| you are quite as familiar regarding 
feeding my cows and horses the year | the disadvantage of producing pigs on 
round. I have not spent more than | the average, whereas from my point 
$200 for tankage, minerals and other | of view a specialist could throw all his 
feed during the year, and I think | resources into producing pigs for the 
you will go a long way to see a better | feeder, by careful selection he would 
bunch of hogs. My sows averaged | increase the average litter and with 
eight pigs this fall and a little over | proper facilities he would make the 


seven for the spring litters. female carcass produce more litters 
D. W. LUSE. in a given time than obtains on most 
Palo Alto County, Iowa. any farm, and besides if his trade war- 


ranted it he could keep pigs coming in 
7 - during every month of the year. His 
Baby Pig Business trade would-also determine the best 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: age to turn them over to the feeder. 
; Again he might have a class of trade 
Referring to a recent editorial in which would want pigs delivered at 
Wallaces’ Farmer in the matter of ef- | early weaning time and others only 
ficiency in hog production, do you | when ready to put on feed. There is 
know that even before the baby chick | "© question but pigs can be produced 
business was launched commercially, | 224 delivered on a cost basis to the 
it had seemed to me that a business | feeder, less than hys present cost of 
of this character could be done to the | Production. In questioning farmers 
profit of the producer of pork. Having | #bout the matter, I found many whe 
grown up on an Iowa farm I knew full |, Would gladly give up the idea of breed- 
well of the cost of producing pigs | ims. provided their requirements could 
during the very busy part of the year, | be met as certainly as the cattle feed- 
with the attendant losses among both | @ meets his, or as obtains with the 
old and young swine. Furthermore all | Purchaser of the day old chick. 
hog houses and lots were planned for SUBSCRIBER. 
& dual purpose, that is to say for Florida. 
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. Values Plus 


Low Prices are probably the 
most widely known feature of 
the J. C. Penney Co. Store. 
Quality Merchandise, how- 
ever, is no less a prevalent 
factor. It is mass buying for 
our 745 Stores that enables us 
to give you Full Quality at 
low prices. But our nearest 
Store offers you Values Plus 
—Wide Assortments of Dry 
Goods, Clothing, Shoes and 
Furnishings to choose from; 
Personal Inspection and Se- 
lection; Latest Styles, and 
materials Fresh from the mills 
and factories; and pervading 
and dominating everything 
else—Courteous Service that 
seeks to please you whether 
you buy much or little or 
nothing at all. 





HO has not bid at a church picnic or county fair 

for one of those generous-sized baskets, the con- 
tents of which are temptingly concealed from view? 
You pay the bid, and—win or lose—laughingly accept 
whatever the basket may contain. 


Great fun! But why play the grab-bag game when 
buying merchandise for your personal and household 
needs? When it comes to shopping, Personal Selection 
—the good old motto of ‘‘Seeing is Believing’’—is the 
only method to apply. 

Millions all over the United States are employing this method of 
Personal Selection at our 745 Department Stores scattered through 
44 States. There is one within easy driving distance of you. It has 
a wide assortment of Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, Furnishings and 
Notions. You select your goods, inspect them at close range and 
judge for yourself of their merits. 

Your nearest J. C. Penny Company Store is managed and part- 


owned by a man who has studied and knows your merchandise 
needs. He offers you Personal Selection at Economy Prices. 


J(PenneyCo 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
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simple Mineral Mixture 
makes Hogs Mature Faster 


F you want to get your hogs ready for market in less time— 
[ex at a lower cost—feed minerals. Thousands of farmers 

make it a regular practice to mix a ‘‘simple’’ mineral mixture 
with the grain—and keep a ‘‘simple’’ mixture in self-feeders 
where the hogs can always get it. 


This Simple Mixture Contains 
Lime, Phosphorus, Salt, Iodine 


These four ingredients—lime, phosphorus, salt and iodine—are 
the essential ones. Why pay fancy prices for complex mineral 
mixtures when only these four ingredients are necessary? 


 —FOS-FOR-US 
MINERAL MIXTURE 


“THE ESSENTIAL MINERALS ONLY” 








Keep in a self-feeder before the stock at all times. Also mix 
2 to 5 Ibs. in every 100 lbs. of the grain ration. You'll soon notice 
the increase in weight of hogs and the increase in milk from 
your dairy cows. 


Don’t delay another day. Order at least a ton of FOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture from your dealer. Start feeding it at once—and 
get the extra money that FOS-FOR-US Mineral Mixture will 
make for you. 


FREE - Fillinthecou- 
bel f 
freeineraivrewhieh telat DEALERS: 
about FOS-FOR-US Mineral . ° 

Mixture for livestock ae Write for prices 


FOS-FOR-US GRIT and 
GRIT MEAL for poultry. and terms 





|NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (oRPORATIO 
MANUFACTURERS oF HIGH GRADE PCRTILIZERS 
General Offices: 61 Broadway, Dept. W New York City 2 . 
Factory: Cincinnati, Ohio Number 
Please send literature on feeding FOS-FOR-US Minerals. I have....Hogs 
I have....Cows 


I have ..-Steers 
ddress.-.. : 
Address Ihave....Sheep 


OS ; state Ihave .. Poultry 


Dealer's Name 











_ No.1tA Sandwich 
~ Cylinder Shellier 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


one ; Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 


The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 
sheller “Run.” 


With the No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 
you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 
hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 
2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” - 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highest 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 
Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- 

how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 

you select is right in every way. 


BOOK FREE 


Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 


We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwidéh, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 
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Forty Years of Cross-Breeding 


== 


A Nebraska Farmers’ Experience With Cross-Bred Hogs 


By WILL, FERGUSON 








Wallaces’ Farmer believes that the secret of further improvement jp 
livestéck is the crossing of the right in-bred or line-bred strains. We 
want to know what hog breeds cross to the best advantage. Mr. Fergu. 
son gives his experience. His best results were with the first generation 
cross, but he was able to get fairly good results the second and third 
generations. He always used registered boars. ‘Wallaces’ Farmer be. 
lieves that ideally the crossing should always be between purebreds. We 
believe that eventually a scheme can be worked out by which market 
hogs can be produced at 15 per cent less cost and the purebred hog men 
can make more money than they are doing today. On this phase of the 
question, Mr. Ferguson in a letter to us says: “The farmer is the ulti- 
mate outlet of the product of the breeder, and it would be of direct inter. 
est to fine stock men to advise intelligent cross breeding. I require just 
as many pedigreed sires as I would if I confined myself to a single breed.” 
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ALLACES’ FARMER has from 

time to time advocated cross- 
breeding grain and stock and in a re- 
cent issue you took an advanced stand 
on the hog question. I will detail 
some of my own experience. My fa- 
ther and grandfather before me were 
excellent hog men. In 1885 my father 
bought three Poland China sows bred 
to a Chester White boar and this is 
really the first of my hog education. 


| There were six pigs in each litter, 
| nine sows and nine boars, nine nearly 
| white and nine nearly black. These 


would not be such large litters today, 


| but in that age of twin-bearing Po- 


lands it was unusual, for the sows 
were but ordinary gilts. I suppose 
my father had studied the matter be- 
fore that time, or else it was such a 
good thing that he often repeated; at 
any rate about every fourth year he 
would always introduce White blocd 
and continued this as long as he was 
actively engaged in farming, something 
like thirty years after that date. His 
desire seémed to be to always retain 
some white spots on the skin, and he 
always attributed a large measure of 
his hog success to this fad or whatever 
it may be called. 

His neighbors always considered 
him an outstanding hog man, but he 
brought me up to the belief that the 
greatest measure of his success was 
due to his cross-breeding program. We 
thought the cross-breeding was the 
biggest thing and the neighbors 
thought his special care and attention 
did it, and of course we had no way of 
proving the matter, but we really did 
not put in as much time and care on 
our hogs as some of our neighbors. 
The hogs didn’t need it. 

In 1892 we came from western Iowa 
to Nebraska and my father continued 
to practice his old hog tricks. But he 


| was progressive and thought he would 
| try out a different cross. With a 
| bunch of nearly black sows, about for- 


ty, he turned loose’ two pedigreed 
boars, an old Chester White and a 
young Duroc. The Duroc cross re- 
sulted in good pigs, but as the White 
pigs were so outstanding he sent all 
the red pigs to market and I believe 
that he never tried any cross other 
than black and white after that. 


Cheap White Boar Did Wonders 


This big White boar was one that 
1 had picked up for a song when I first 
sturted for myself, and he did wonders 
for me on “refined”? Polands. Later I 
got five nearly purebred Berkshire 


| sows and bred some of their pigs to a 
| White boar, and got good hogs as thé 
/ result but nothing outstanding, the 


sows being a Berkshire-Poland cross. 
Their pigs were not nearly as good as 
pigs from straight Poland China sows 
with possibly an eighth or sixteenth 
recessive Chester White. 

About twenty years ago I went to 
the western part of the state and start- 
ed up with a new strain of hogs and 
bought just such scrubs as I could pick 
up for very little money. These were 
bred to a Poland China, with excellent 
pigs as a result, and then I got me a 
White boar and in two crosses from 














scrubs I had prize hogs as individuals, 
tho cross-bred. I usually practiced ug. 
ing a Poland boar two years and they 
cross with a Chester. For fifteen 
years in Brown county, Nebraska, ] 
continued this with marked success, 
being able to sell every bred sow | 
could spare at a premium over fat 
hogs, some years selling as many ag 
forty in this way. 

When I would breed the white and 
spotted sows to a Poland boar the first 
cross was always outstanding, every 
pig a good one; then the second Po 
land would throw me a bunch of quite 
good pigs, better than most of my 
neighbors had but not so good as their 
mothers, then the third year I would 
return to a Chester White boar and 
again I would have phenomenal pigs, 
so two years I had outstanding stuff 
and the third year a good high aver. 
age, but I always considered it an off 
year. That second year returning to 
the Polands would usually fix a great: 
er uniformity of type but a little too 
much refinement to suit me. 

I finally had it proved to me that 
the pigs from the White mothers and 
the black boar were the very best I 
ever had, altho but little better than 
pigs from three-fourths blood Poland 
sows and a Chester boar. A time or 
two I tried a second White cross with 
only a few and it was always bad, the 
pigs even from large boars looked like 
little Yorkshires and I have had as 
many as twelve to seventeen with 4 
two-year-old sow. <A second cross onto 
the Poland was so much better that 
there was really no comparison. 


Experiments Cover Wide Range 


In the last few years I have exper 


| mented a bit with the Durocs and 
| Hampshires as a cross for some fall 


pigs and will say that the first cross 
was usually good but there was never 


| any success in keeping their cros* 
| bred progeny. It only brought me 


confusion. 

I have done a great deal of studying 
on the proposition. TI have seen the 
Polands come up from the little bit of 
“chuffy” twin bearers to the 1,000 
pounders and have seen the Chesters 
in forty years scale down from the 
very largest hog of that day until he 
is little bigger than the Polands of 
1885, and I think the ideals and tend: 
encies of the breeders or their fads 
has had much effect on my scheme of 
cross-breeding. I think cross-breeding 
brings out for me _ tendencies that 
breeders will be probably some years 


| in discovering. I could make a good 
| guess of why this is, and the answer 


proof to me that Mendel discovered 4 
great truth, but my letter will get to 
long if I do not stick to what I started 

After due thought I am now tryiné 
out a third breed and hope I have tt 
doped right. Last year I used a Che 
ter White boar after two crosses bed 
big type Poland and now this year It 
stead of returning to the straight Po 
land China, I am using two Spotted Po 
land boars from the same herd, one 4 
good medium hog and the other on ther 
stretchy order much like the big tyP® 
I will keep tab on the offspring fro® 
each boar. Now next year I expect @ 
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F nave been half brothers at least. 
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go right back to the Poland China to 
complete my triangle. 

| wish to emphasize that no boar 
must ever be used that is not papered. 
He does not need to be an outstanding 
individual, just so he has no real 
fault. He may be almost in-bred. 
Line-bred is never frowned on, but he 
must be well bred. His grandsires may 
But 
the second boar from the same breed 
must be almost no kin, for if he is I 
get results in breaking down which I 
can not build up until I break into an- 
other breed. 

This is the biggest reason I am go- 
ing into the Spotted Polands as an ex- 
periment. I am here under the shad- 
ow of Mr. Schug, one of the best Po- 
Jand China breeders anywhere, and I 
can hardiy find a hog in several coun- 
ties that is unrelated to Schug stock, 
and you know that a farmer has little 
time and opportunity to examine ped- 
jgrees, or even the knowledge. 

If I was certain of always securing 
unrelated Polands two years in suc- 
cession, I would not experiment, for 
I have been so successful that I am 
satisfied. There is no use whatever 
ever to change the main herd. I main- 
tained my herd to a high standard of 
perfection for fifteen years in Brown 
county, and never bought but eight 
head of scrubby, mongrel sow pigs, 
never introducing a drop of new blood 
except thru the boars. I have done 
the same thing here again for six 
years. 

In this time I have erected many 
theories. I feel certain when I mate 
Chester and Poland that I am simply 
making an “out cross”; they were 
both originally “‘ccommon spotted hogs” 


' of the Ohio valley and Pennsylvania, 


and unless the Spotted Poland breed- 


' ers are liars or at least “propagand- 


ists,” I will be still getting the same 
thing and still be making an “out 
cross.” I rather believe that the Du- 
roc and the Tamworth might “nick” 
and have been told that the Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire does well. 

As you may know, for years I was 
hog editor of the Nebraska Independ- 
ent or Ruralist, of the Western Farm 
Life, and then more recently with the 


' Nebraska Farm Journal, and all this 
| time making a fair success of raising 


hogs for the market. I had a “run in” 
with experiment stations fifteen years 
ago or so in lowa, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado, and a little twist with South Da- 
kota on the desirability of cross-breed- 
ing. I have no notion that I convinced 
them. I asked them to experiment 
with open minds in order to help the 
matter along and find out what “nicks” 
would be the best in cross-breds, also 
ones could be alternated  be- 
tween as I had done with the Polands 
and Chesters, but they just “knew” 
that cross-breeding was the same as 
breeding scrubs, 

You are no more enthusiastic about 
crossing “in-bred” strains of corn than 
Iam of cross-breeding hogs. We know 
that all full bloods are in fact in-bred 
to a great extent. 


Bulletin On Hog Lot Equipment 
One of the most interesting and val- 
S. De- 


Farmers’ 


lable bulletins put out by the U. 
Dartment of Agriculture is 
Bulletin 1490—“Hog Lot Equipment.” 
This covers such items as fences and 
the proper bracing 


arrangement and 


of eud and corner posts, gates, troughs 
and waterers, self-feeders, creeps and 
: alfalfa racks, oilers, 
“pine vats, wallows, breeding crates, 
Shipping crates, loading chutes, scales 
cale pens, and so on. Each of 
is shown by photographs and 
and sufficient 
given for any 
build them. Copy of 
shlagpde may be obtained free on 
“uest from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. In 
oe blueprint drawings can be 
Siitene of the different items of 
nt shown in the bulletin. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Buick Zermostatic Control « « 


provides smooth Engine Performance 
at O°or 90°x7 the shade 


Thermostatic Circulation Control is a new reason why 
the Buick engine is so easy to start and so pleasant to drive, 


in all kinds of weather. 


Summer conditions prevail all year, under the Buick hood. 
At 90°, or at zero this valuable Buick improvement re- 
duces the warming-up period to less than three minutes! 
No water circulates through the Buick radiator until 120° 
Fahrenheit, the best operating temperature, is reached. 
Then a valve automatically opens and circulation starts, 
Butthe valve snaps shut, circulation quits, if for any reason 
the temperature drops below 120°. Engine heat is thus 


stored for quick starting on cold days. 


For this, and many other vital reasons, the new Buick is 
the Greatest Ever Built. The engine is vibrationless be- 
yond belief. Drive it and see what that means. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


tae Greatest BU I 


K eversunr 





Cy Sanitary Preezeble 
Insures More Pork Per Bushel 


It supplies water at the right temperature winter 
and summer,—the pure,clean water that is so necessary 
for the health and growth of stock. A necessity for 
every successful hog raiser. 

Guaranteed non-freezable. _ Will not freeze even at 40 degrees 
below zero weather.’_ Automatic feed. Simple, easy to operate. 
Always accessible. Prevents disease, An “all-yearsround” 
waterer. Savestime. Increases stock profits, 

If your dealer does not handle it, order direct. Freight pre- 


paid. Send for prices, catalog, and our guarantee. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


B23128ae aw \aalua 
"SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


if siso make OK Cupotas, 
log House Windows and Non- 
Freezable Chicken Waterers 


Stock Waterer ’ 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 55 Elm Strect, Quincy, UL 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 
Our roofing wi!) last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can sbow pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 6. W. Second St.. 
Cotablished 


Ti» Feed The WHOLE 
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"T°HERE’S a nice little place I visit 

which might be called the “Sub- 
deb” shop, so filled is it with pretty 
things for the girl of the in-between 
age, the girl too grown-up for little 
folks’ clothes and too clever and sen- 
sible to wear the frocks and frills de- 
signed for her elders. Girls will be 
interested to know that this enchant- 
ing place is owned and run by a young 
woman who doesn’t look to be out of 
her teens, a slim, little, blonde, bobbed 
haired girl who wears a frock in the 
fourteen-year size, yet she designs and 
selects all the lovely things in her 
shop. Just now it is a regular fairy 
place, filled with the most adorable 
frocks all ready for Christmas parties. 
One fetching affair is right from 
France. Its straight, little, sleeveless 
bodice is satin of a leaf green and the 
skirt, wide ruffle upon ruffle of green 
tulle, shading from dark to light at the 
hem. Its only ornaments are several 
big, soft-petaled pink roses posed 
about in the tulle. It took Paris to 
think of this frock but you girls should 
have no trouble in making others as 
effective. 

Tulle is being used almost exclu- 
sively for young girls’ frocks tho an- 
other bewitching model shows a tiered 
skirt of pink taffeta worn with a long 
waisted bodice of the same material 
eut to a becoming round neck and 
made sleeveless. Rose and gold em- 
broidery outlines this pretty frock at 
the neck and the tiers of the skirt are 
picoted in gold thread. For other fes- 
tive occasions, when a pretty dress is 
needed that is not so very party-fied 
this clever little shopkeeper is show- 
ing a gay little frock in plaid taffeta 
with flaring plaited skirt and the al- 
ways youthful round collar. 

This same collar and cuff set would 
be an easy one to copy for a gift as it 
could be used equally well on a frock 
of serge as on its original taffeta 
model. Chanel red georgette forms 
the collar and cuffs which could be cut 
on any plain pattern that fits nicely. 
The georgette is edged with a neat, 
hemstitched edge trimmed away close- 
ly to allow the two-inch ruffle of ecru 
lace to be whipped around the collar 
and cuffs directly to the hemstitching. 
This makes a neat and attractive way 
of finishing any edge when lace is to 
be used, A trim black bow with long 
trailing ends finishes this collar at the 
close fitting neck line. 


Green tulle frock from Paris. 


While we are talking about collars I 
must tell you about the smart looking 
girl I saw in the same shop a few days 
ago. She wore a simple, little, dark 
blue frock, so plainly cut that it would 
have been quite inconspicuous if she 
had not worn white organdy collar and 
cuffs banded in cherry color, two rows 
to each stitched on neatly. Her shoes 
had narrow cherry color strap trim- 
mings and, as she turned to go I no- 
ticed that her tightly rolled umbrella 
was of the same bright hue. Smart? 
I'll say she was, yet the idea was not 
overdone in the least. 

But that’s the way it is, these days; 
everything much match something 
else. If a girl wears a scarf it must 
match her hat or her handbag, or her 
bag must match her shoes while her 
hat should be of the same color. It 
sounds awfully complicated, I know, 


Tie Christmas gift handkerchiefs in 


this way. 


up 


Collar and cuff set in Chanel 


red. 


but it really isn’t a bit hard, once you 
make up your mind just which colors 
you are going to wear and stick to 
them. If mother is to give you a hand- 
bag this Christmas, ask her as a great 
favor to select the color of your best 
hat, if it is a pleasant neutral shade, 
and there vou are, all neatly fitted out 
with a combination that will look well 
witb any frock or coat. 

To go back to our little shop and the 
pretty things for girls’ gifts that it 
holds. You should see the of 
corsage bouquets and the smart. little, 
artificial nosegays that are here ready 
for Santa Claus to tuck into his pack. 
For no frock is complete without its 
smart shoulder ornament: even the 
sports dress must take on a gay ap- 
pearance by the addition of a flower 
and the very latest, newer even than 
the shaggy bouquet made of the dress 
material, is the rose with stem and 
leaves of thin flexible leather in deep 
green, chanel red and all such shades, 
quite contrary to nature. Everybody 
is wearing artificial flowers. 

The girl who goes out to parties will 


ease 


HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT - 
Frocks and Gifts That Girls Can Make 


love to wear one of the alluring eve- 
ning scarfs of chiffon, a scarf as smart 
as any sold in an exclusive shop yet so 
simple that you can easjly make it 
yourself. It is just two large squares 
of chiffon each measuring about a 
yard and picoted about the edge. The 
two points are fastened together for 
about six inches, so each square can 
hang gracefully over a shoulder, the 
joining coming in the center of the 
back. The scarf I saw was in two 
shades of rose, and was worn with a 
frock of the same color. 

Another gift a girl may make is a 
negligee, and it will be distinctive if it 
follows thextints. of the mauve and 
yellow robe I saw of soft crepe. The 
material was a fine cotton crepe, 
dainty enough for any girl, and the 
color was a faint warm tint like pale 
sunshine. It was cut out kimona fash- 





Pink taffeta makes this gay party frock. 
ion but with a deep side closing on the 
left where it was tied with a mauve 
ribbon. On the left shoulder, just 
where one would wear a corsage, if it 
were a dress, this pretty negligee was 
embroidered to represent a cunning 
nosegay, using the mauve shades prin- 
cipally in the colorings. It was care- 
fully made, and nicely finished about 
the neck with mauve ribbon. 

A little hand-made nightie of fine, 
sheer batiste, is something else your 
best girl friend will like and it will 
be all the prettier if it is bound about 
the deep V-neck and about the arm- 
holes with batiste of contrasting color. 
Applique motifs and hand embroidery 
in color across the front will make it 
a gown to be kept for very best occa- 
sions. Girls like dainty covered coat 
hangers for their party frocks always, 
so they will be sure to like a big, cre- 
tonne bag made to fit over the frock 
and its hanger and snap down the 
front. One smart New York shop is 
showing these dress covers with pock- 
ets across the front for slippers and a 
big round bag to match to hold the 
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best hat. This bag has a firm round a 
base of cardboard and pulls UD ona Adea | 
draw string. But for a girl I likea gay the 1 
color better than the black which jg imag’ 
dull, no matter how gay the binding jels 
may be. ial 
If you are planning to give hand withe 
kerchiefs, and they are gifts you can thorit 
never go wrong in selecting, how about eases 
wrapping each one up in a novel way? food 
The newest thing is to do them up like times 
regular snapping mottoes such as are child 
used as favors at almost every young her. 
people’s party. The easiest plan wil lie § 
be to buy a motto for each handker Heal! 
chief you intend giving and either re lems, 
move the outside paper, replacing it of 21 
with the handkerchief, or simply wrap moth 
the handkerchief about the _ motto, lem 
leaving the snapper showing at each odie 
end and fastening it in place with baby Dr 
ribbon bows. If you belong to a set ics t 
of girls who iike to remember each ing 
other at Christmas time, give each muct 
girl one of these handkerchief gifts. food: 
Your present will be enjoyed and re tion, 
membered long after the more costly plish 
ones are forgotten.—Mary Grace belie 
Ramey. thru 
dises 
Thanksgiving Dishes — 

* eed TURKEY—When the turkey iels’ 
is dressed and stuffed, rub the He 
entire surface with salt. Spread over kg 
the breast, wings and legs a butter and - 
flour mixture made by creaming set prot 
eral tablespoons of butter with a little ee 
flour. Place in a hot oven and whe! bods 
the flour on the turkey begins 10) Re 
brown, reduce the heat and baste with ralv 
the fat in the pan and add about two it i 
cups of boiling water. Continue th pe} 
basting at intervals thruout the bak ae 
ing. A full twenty minutes per pound V; 
of turkey should be allowed for bakins dict: 
tender. is per 
Pumpkin Pie Plus—For a large D% » sinu 
measure out two cups of cooked pump vita) 
kin, one cup of rich milk and mix this Fift 
altogether with two eggs beaten tt idea 
gether with two-thirds of a cup of . only 
gar. Add one-half teaspoon each %* vy; 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger and nutme mak 
and a sprinkling of mace and a little ies 
salt. Lastly turn in half a cup of black that 
walnut meats chopped fine. Ser use, 
with whipped cream on top. z to | 
Fruit Salad—On a bed of lettue bow 
leaves, place a slice of pineapple Mf an; 
cover it with equal quantities © app 
orange and grapefruit sections (sve C 
ened). On top of this put 4 ee” of 1 
shredded celery and heap on top ° the 
this some whipped cream salad dre 

ing. Sprinkle the top with chopped S 
walnut meats. rin 
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Of Interest to Women 





AST week I attended most of the 
meetings of the Iowa Home Eco- 
Association meeting in Des 
yoines in connection with the Towa 
state Teachers’ convention. In some 
yays the program which was present- 
ed was a disappointment to me, most 
garticularly because it presented too 
much of teaching-home eeonomics and 
not enough of actual homemaking-home 
economics. I missed the faces of 
homemakers in the groups that gath- 
“red from day to day, missed also their 
fine experience talks which f feel very 
grongly are needed to supplement and 
augment a program which has as its 
primary purpose better home and fam- 
ily life. 

Iam a little amused at the narrow- 
ness of some of our women in impor- 
tant positions, particularly in the 
teaching profession. They seem not 
to see anything beyond their own par- 
ticular jobs. Remarking on the lack 
of homemaker representation to an 
editor friend of mine during the open- 
ing sessions, she asked me if I had 
joked the program over. I confessed 
that I had not read it closély, where- 
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pomics 














quareg npon she suggested that I-do so and 
see if I could find anything that would 
pe of interest to them. Obviously the 
round HM program was not made out with any 
00 4 MM idea of interesting them. It was quite | 
a gay ‘the most teacherish thing one could 
ch is imagine, altho a talk by Dr. Amy Dan- | 
nding jels, who has charge of the Iowa Chil- | 
dren's hospital at lowa City and who, 
hand without a doubt, is the foremost au- 
1 can thority in the country on children’s dis- 
about eases and their correction thru proper 
way? food habits, made me wish a thousand 
) like times over that mothers of growing 
S are children of all ages might have heard 
bite. her. Her talk was labelled, “The Pub- 
will li¢ School Teacher’s Contribution to 
dker Health Thru Teaching Nutrition Prob- 
rh lems,” but what she actually gave was 
ag it of greater and more vital interest to 
= mothers directly faced with the prob- 
ott, lem of building sturdy, healthy little 
each bodies. 
baby Dr. Daniels gave the home econom- 
} 8 ies teaching profession a gentle call- 
ook ing down, so to speak, for placing so 
ace much emphasis on the preparation of 
. foods and practically none on nutri- 
a tion, or what these foods will accom- 
= plish when taken into the body. She 
believes that health is purchasable 
thru right living and that resistance to 
disease in individuals goes directly 
back to the way they are fed. 
Some of the high lights in Dr. Dan- 
key iels’ talk were: 
the Home economies is being taught 
ver from the standpoint of the adult, not 
and the child. 
ur lowa children are getting too little 
tle protein in their diets. They should 
nen & have one gram of protein per pound of 
i) Me «(Ody weicht every day. 
4th Research and studies in infantile pa- 
- talysis suggest that grown-ups have 
che ttand pass it on to children. Older 
ake beople can resist the disease on ac- | 
wi count of food. 
ing Vitamin A is excessively low in the | 
. diets of children. Infections in the up- 
ie, per respiratory system—colds and 
up ‘ Sinus troubles—are due to a lack of 
his vitamin A. Butter is the chief source. 
to Fifty-three grams of butter per day is 
* ideal. The average child is getting 
of only thirty-one grams per day. 
e8 Vitamin B, that vitamin which 
tle makes us hungry, is also lacking to a 
ok reat extent. (Dr. Daniels suggested 
ve that the old-time barrel of apples as it 


Used to be in every home cellar ought 
to be brought back again to those 
homes that have lost it. Then the vit- 
min B problem will be solved with 
@ppetites improving in consequence.) 
Children need the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun and must have them for 
the best growth and development. 










Speaking of the importance of food 
*rmgs to mind a wise saying of that 
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brilliant Frenchman and 
Brillat-Savarin, whose 

Physiology of Taste,” I have been 
reading of late and enjoying im- 
mensely. He says, “Tell me what you 
eat, and I will tell you what you are.” 


epicurean, 
book, “The 





Certainly of interest to all women 
are the discoveries and experiments of 
the value of sunshine. The sunbeam 
has in it an invisible ray called the -ul- 
tra-violet, which is screenefout bv 





glass tho it passes readily thru quartz ' 


crystals. These precious’ invisible 
light rays are like vitamins in that 
they have the property of increasing 
eur natural resistance to 
diseases. They also influence the con- 
stant combustion of food fuel and tis- 
sue substance that produces heat and 
energy. Moreover, the ultra-violet ray 
increases the effectiveness of lime and 
phosphorus in the body, both neces- 
sary for perfect growth and develop- 
ment. Nor does their work stop here. 
Experiments have proved quite defi- 
nitely that ultra-violet rays raise the 
iron content of the blood and seem 
to increase the number of blood cor- 
puscles, both red and white. 

Unfortunately our civilized life shuts 
out much of the _ ultra-violet rays. 
Primitive man had perfect teeth, due, 
so scientists tell us, to the faet that 
he lived in the sunshine with little or 
no clothing between him and the di- 
rect rays of the sun. 

It looks as if we must all turn sun 
worshipers if we are to have perfect 
health. 





These sharp days of early sunsets 
and long hours of darkness give me 
the cheeriest of feelings down inside. 
I like the idea of winter, driving us 
into our homes to warm us, to talk to 
each other and to rest. ach year | 
find it a greater pleasure to look for- 
ward to this winter coziness, to the so- 
cial life it involves and to the indus- 
tries of the kitchen as well. There’s 
Thanksgiving to be planned for and 
the Christmas holidays. Food prepa- 
ration becomes a joy when there are 
appreciative winter appetites to cope 
with. Where home life is congenial 
and happy, finer, deeper and more 
spiritual relations can not help but 
grow out of the family life 
these home evenings.—J. W. 
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Farm users who know not only the satisfaction of 

Great Western Sugar, but also the vital need of build- 

ing up this great American farm industry, are here 

contributing their experiences. for the information of 
other farmers and farm housewives. 


By E. J. LEONARD, President 


Colorado State Farm Bureau 


To Farmers and 


Great Wester 
Beet Sugai 


Guarantee 


The Great Western guarantee is simply 
this: Use Great Western just-as you 
would any pure, granulated sugar. 
If it isn’t completely satisfactory, 
take it back to your grocer. It will 
cost you nothing. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO, 
Sugar Building 


Farm Bureau Members: 


NE of the prime purposes of the Farm Bureau is to 

promote the economic interests of people on the 
farm. We stand ready to co-operate with any agency 
whose aim is to accomplish such a result. 


Beet sugar is one of the important products of Cotorado 
and other western states. A very large acreage of highly 
productive land is devoted to sugar beets, which do not 
compete with other crops you grow. Just now, with an 
unusually large crop, beet growers need your co-operation. 


They are paid for sugar beets according to the net price 
obtained for the sugar extracted. If you will use beet 
sugar you will help them. When you use cane sugar you 
force beet sugar to seek a more distant market at an in- 
creased freight cost. This results in a lower net price to 
the manufacturer, and tends to lower the amount possible 
for him to pay the beet grower. 


You can save moncy by buying beet sugar and at the same 
time help your fellow farmers who raise sugar beets. It 
can truly be said that no purer, sweeter or better sugar 
is made than that now being produced in our western 
states. It is an economic crime to buy, sell, or use cane 
sugar at a high freight cost when it forces our local product 
to add long-haul costs. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. J. LEONARD, President, 


Colorado State Farm Bureau. 





Denver, Colo. 
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You Bet Its 
Butter-Nut smells just as good as it 
I can’t keep Jim out of the 








Goo 








tastes. 
kitchen when there’s a pot of Butter- 
Nut on the stove. 


And say, I bought some coffee from 
a wagon peddler one day. He said it 
was better than Butter-Nut, but do you 
think the boys would drink it? Not 
I had to switch right back to 
Butter-Nut to save my reputation with 
them as the “best cook in the county.” 


IO 1b. Size in 14 gt. 
Cream Can-?5.15 
31b. Can — 9125 
Ib. Can — 60% 


Ne 


much! 


Coffee 


Delicious 





ASPIRIN 


SAY ‘‘BAYER ASPIRIN”? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART | 


Accept only ‘Bayer’ package 
_— which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin ts the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Neuritis Lumbago 


Toothache Rheumatism 
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Oar Sabbath School 


By HENRY WALLACE 


————— 


) 
Lesson 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
sons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
P duced by any other paper until special written ,ermission has been obtained. J 


May occa- 











Gideon and the Three 
Hundred 


(Notes on the Sabbath School: Les- 
son for November 28, 1926. Judges, 
7:1-21. Printed—Judges, 7:4-8, 19-21.) 


“And Jehovah said unto Gideon, 
The people are yet too many; bring 
them down unto the water, and I will 
try them for thee there: and it shall 
be, that of whom I say unto thee, This 
shall go with thee, the same shall go 
with thee; and of whomsoever I say 
unto thee, This shall not go with thee, 
the same shall not go. (5) So he 
-trought down the people unto the wa- 
ter: and Jehovah said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water 
with the tongue, as a dog lappeth, him 
shalt thou set by himself; likewise 
every one that boweth down upon his 
hnees to drink. (6) And the number 
of them that lapped, putting their 
hand to their mouth, was three hun- 
dred men; but all the rest of the peo- 
ple bowed down upon: their kr«es to 
drink water. (7) And Jehova— said 
unto Gideon, By the three hundred 
men that lapped will I save you, and 
deliver the Midianites into thy hand: 
and let all the people go, every man 
unto his place. (8) So the people took 
their victuals in their hand, and took 
their trumpets; and he sen- all the 
men of Israel every man unto his tent, 
but retained the three hundred men: 
and the camp of Midian was b4&neath 
him in the valley. .. . (19) So Gid2on, 


and the hundred men that were with | 


him, came unto the outermos. par of 
the camp in the beginning ci the _nid- 
dle watch: and they blew the trum- 
pets, and brake in pieces the pitchers 
that were in their hands. (20) And 
the three companies blew the trum- 
pets, and brake the pitchers, and held 
the torches in their left hands, and the 
trumpets in their right hands where- 
with to blow, and they cried, The 
sword of Jehovah and of Gideon. (21) 
And they stood every man in his place 
round about the camp: and all the 
host ran; and they shouted, and put 
them to flight.” 


There is the graphic story told in 
the lesson, but to understand it we 
must read the entire preceding chap- 
ter, in fact, the entire book of Judges, 
end especially the last lesson. Onr 
last lesson told us with what intense 


| earnestness Joshua had impressed up- 


on the Israelites the fact that their 
material prosperity depended upon 
their obedience to the commandments 
of the Lord, their faithfulness to Him, 
and keeping themselves from adopt- 
ing the worship, customs, and vices 
of the Canaanites. “All the days of 
and the days of the 
outhved Joshua’ they did well. 
speedily followed what Moses 
anticipated. The possession of 


eo 
eiaors 


fhen 
lod 


; tands that they had not cleared, vine- 


yards and orchards that they had not 
planted, wine presses that they had not 
digged out ot the rock, had the usual 
effect that wealth and luxury and idle- 
ness have upon human nature. They 
became corrupted, forgot the God who 
made them and redeemed them. They 
naturally became weak and a prey to 
the strrounding nations of Canaan, 
and in this special case to the wander- 
ing tribes of the desert. 

When the people were in sore dis- 
tress then, as now, they cried for help 
to the God that made them. An un- 
named prophet had stirred the hearts 
of the people by an appeal. (Judges, 
6:7-10.) Among those thus moved was 
a young man named Gideon, the son of 
Joash, of the clan of Abiezer, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, whose small terri- 
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tory was bounded by Ephraim on the 
north and Judah on the south. His 
soul was stirred within him when he 
saw the lamentable desolation of pis 
country. For seven years the livestock 
and the harvests had been stolen by 
these marauding bands, until the farm. 
er was compelled to hide in caves jp 
the mountainside the grain raiseq in 
the rich valleys. He was greatly 
moved when he reflected that an altar 
to Baal the sun god and its natural 
accompaniment, Asherah, with all its 
licenciousness and degrading prac. 
tices, were erected on the patrimony 
of his father, showing that Joash, the 
leader of his clan, had been infected 
with the prevailing corruptions. 

This young man is threshing ont 
wheat with a stick or flail in an old 
wine-press. for the purpose of hiding 
it in the clefts of the rock, when one 
day a stranger approaches and salutes 
him ag 2 mighty man of valor and 
tells him that Jehovah is with him. 
Gideon exclaims in effect: If that is 
true, where are all the mighty won- 
ders that He nas done? If He brought 
vs uD out of Egypt, why does He now 
cast us off? He is,then given the com 
mission to be the deliverer of the na- 
tion, and exclaims: How can that be, 
when “my family is the poorest in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in my 
father’s house?” 

We do not wonder that he asks for 
a sign, not in unbelief but to know 
ihat in very deed this commission 1s 
trom Jehovah, who taught Moses how 
to lead the children of Israel thru the 
wilderness and Joshua how to conquer 
the land. He now proceeds to offera 
sacrifice of a kid and _ unleavened 
cakes of a whole ephah of meal— 
enough for a dozen men; and in order 
that no one may know anything about 
it, he brings the flesh in a bread bas 
ket and the broth ina pot. The myste- 
rious messenger tells him to lay the 
flesh and the cakes on a rock and pour 
out the broth. Then in token of his 
Divine commission the — stranger 
touches the flesh and cakes with the 
end of his staff. Flames burst out and 
consume the sacrifice, thus assuring 
Gideon that he is indeed to be the mes- 
senger of the Lord. The mysterious 
stranger vanished, but not until ne had 
told him to take his father’s bullock, 
the bullock that was a calf when the 
first Midianitish invasion occurred, 
possibly the only bullock that Joash 
had, to tear down the altar of Baal, to 
tear down the Asherah, the place sa- 
cred to lust and impurity, and to offer 
the bullock as a sacrifice to Jehovah, 
using as fuel the wood of the temple 
of lust. And Gideon did so, with the 
assistance of ten of his men-servants. 

There was great indgination the 
next morning because the altar of Baal 
had been cast down. A mob gathered 
and commanded Joash to bring out his 
son to be put to death because he had 
broken down the altar of Baal. Joash, 
wise old fellow that he was, put this 
question: “Will ye contend for Baal? 
or will ye save him? If there 18 § 
man here who has sunk low enough bss 
fight Baal’s battles, we will give him 
another day to consider, and if be 
don’t repent we will put him to death. 
I can imagine the feeling cf contempt 
for them, mingled with contempt for 
himself, with which the old man said: 
If Baal is a god, let him look after bis 
own business. If there is anything = 
him, he can punish the man who has 
broken down his altar. 

When the next harvest time came 
and the horde of marauders was e* 
pected, Gideon had already collected 
an army, his own clan and no doubt 
many of his tribe. The northera 
tribes also gathered under his stand- 
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ard. Two-thirds of them were an un- 
qseiplined mob, faint-hearted, and 
railed themselves of the Mosaic privi- 
«ge of return on the eve of battle. 
qhey had not the courage to fight the 
enemy. [It must be shown that this 
geliverance is by the hand of Jehovah. 

The story of the rout of the Midian- 
ites by the hand of Gideon and his 
three nundred is told in such a graphic 
vay and with such minuteness and 
completeness of detail, that with the 
exercise of a little imagination we can 
fake in the scene. The “Midianites 
and the Amelekites and all the chil- 
gren of the east,” the nomads of the 
desert that stretched between the Jor- 
dan and the Euphrates, had overrun 
jsrael and even a portion of the land 
of the Philistines for the last seven 
years. They had .no permanent 
srongholds in the country. Wise in 
heir generation, they waited until the 
jsraelitish farmer had tilled his land 
and gathered his crops. Then after 
harvest they swooped down in im- 
mense hordes, with their wives, their 
children, and their camels, the wild 
dogs following, to gather in these har- 
yests and return to feast upon the 
labors of Israel. 

The ranks of the defenders of Israel 
had been reduced from thirty-two thou- 
sand to three hundred. Twenty-two 
thousand of them had returned when 
the proclamation ordered by Moses to 
be made on the eve of battle had gone 
thru the camp (Deuteronomy, 20:8; 
Judges. 7:3); for the faint-hearted and 
cowardly returned to their homes. Of 
the ten thousand left all but three 
hundred were rejected. These three 
hundred showed themselves_ cool- 
headed and watchful, as revealed by 
observing how they slaked their thirst 
at the brook of Hared. Gideon was 
left alone with his three hundred men, 
while the tens of thousands of the in- 
yvaders were encamped near by in the 
valley of Jezreel. 

The night was evidently dark, moon- 
less, perhaps cloudy, when Gideon and 
his servant Purah clambered down 
fom rock to rock until they found 
themselves within hearing of the 
guards nearest the mountain, the 
source from which the Milianites an- 
ticipated danger, telling stories around 
the camp fire, after the manner of the 
oriental. One of them had dreamed— 
perhaps the night befere—and was tell- 
ing his dream just at the close of the 
first watch and before the guard was 
telieved. His dream was of a barley 
cake—the poorest and meanest food, 
the food of the destitute—rolling down 
from the hillside, in the underbrush 
end caves in which they no doubt knew 
that the famous Gideon the son of Jo- 
ash was hid. “Behold,” said this story 
teller, “I dreamed a dream; and, lo, a 
cake of barley bread tumbled into the 
camp of Midian, and came into the 
tent (possibly the tent of the com- 
mander) and smote it so that it fell, 
end turned it upside down, so that the 
tent lay flat.” And his fellow, in the 
fue spirit of the oriental, answered, 
“This is nothing else save the sword 
of Gideon the son of Joash, a man of 
Israel; into his hand God hath deliv- 


» fed Midian, and all the host.” 


And Gideon, as he and Purah hid, 
Perhaps in the grass under cover of 
the smoke of the camp fire, silently 
bowed his head and worshiped. They 
then slipped back into the camp of 
the three hundred, quietly told the 
Plan of the campaign, and silently, 
‘hen nothing was heard in the dark- 
mass save the deep breathing of the 
sleeping host and their camels, the 
‘tying of restless children, perhaps the 
barking of the dogs that would iney- 
ltably follow such a foraging company 
8 this, they stationed themselves 
around the hosts of the invaders, At 
ths appointed time they brake the 
i which concealed the lamps 
= tor ches), blew the trumpets, waved 
a. and shouted “The sword 
alg (that name dreaded by the 
kites gh. Midianites, the Amele- 
tribes) nie pest and all the desert 
Whose deeds of a cpa (the one man 

ceds alor. were dreaded by 





the invaders). Naturally confusion 
reigned supreme in the host, which 
was not an army drilled for battle but 
simply a band of marauders bent on 
pillage. The noise coming from all 


| sides, they believed that the whole 
| thirty-two thousand which had been 


gathered for battle were upon them, 
and perhaps Imagined as many more. 
The result was that every man’s sword 
was against his fellow. A rush was 
made for the fords at Bethbarah, one 
of the few places at which that stream 
could be crossed in safety, while some 
aimed to cross at one of the upper 
fords. It required many days to reach 


| these fords, and in the meantime swift 


runners from the camp of the three 
| hundred had aroused the host of 
| Ephraim to hold the ford, while the 


men of Naphtali, Asher, and Manas- 
seh, who had not the courage to attack 
the Midianites in battle, joined in the 
pursuit. 

Apparently the main object in re- 
cording this story was to teach the Is- 
raelites, and thru them all nations in 
all ages, that no matter how deep the 
degeneracy of a nation may be because 
of violation of Divine law, help from 
on high will be available whenever, in 
deep distress, they are ready to seek 
it and avail themselves of it. Evident- 
ly another reason for recording this 
story was to teach man in all ages that 
the Lord can help him in time of sore 
trouble and need, when without His 
help no help can come. The lesson 
also teaches that men with grave de- 


| fects in their character can be instru- 


ments for Ged of great good, so long 
as they are willing to cbey the Divine 


| directions. Gideon is at his best in 








this lesson. Success made him crafty 
and cruel and ambitious to be high 
priest. Prosperity and success are a 
great test of character. 








Fashion Department 








No. 2690—Afternoon Frock—Cuts_ in 
sizes 36, 38, 49, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2%, yards of 
40-ineh figured material with 21, yards 
of 40-inch plain material. 


No. 2838—Afternoon Froeck—Cuts_ in 
sizes 36, 38, 10, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 31% yards of 


36-inch material with % yard of 40-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2770—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt—Sizes 
1244, 13, 13%, 14, 1444, 15, 1544, 16, 16%, 
17, 17%, 18, 1842 and 19 inch neck. Size 
151% requires 3% yards of 36inch mate- 
rial with % yard of 18-inch material for 
collar. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, WaHaces’ Farmer, 
Des- Moines, Iowa, 
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The Radiotron UX-201-A of today takes one- 
fourth the drain on your batteries . . . with five 
times the “electron emission,” as compared with 
a storage battery tube of 1921. It is being con- 
tinually improved! For the last word in efficiency, 
always be sure to get genuine RCA Radiotrons. 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 



















Wonder Ointment From 
Sheep’s Wool Works Like Magic 
mee Puls the OTTAWA - : 

Working For ¥ A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 
. Send You the rking For tow wen ot ohee is the discovery af Me, C. G. Phillips, 
of Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, Scaids, 
Greatest LOG SAW Offer Cuts, Sores, or any flesh wounds on man or beast. 
—l ever made, Onemansaws 15 cords aday—easy. Even stubborn cases of Eezema, Rashor Chillblains 

Falls trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 H-P. En- yield toits soothing relief. 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped CORONA WOOL PAT is the name of this wonder salve 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Lranch Houses. Cash—Easy and to prove its amazing healing properties Mr. Phillipe 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. wants to send a liberal FREE TRIAL package to you. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY Write today for your FREE sample and booklet of uses, 
2161-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. CORONA MFG. CO., 371 Corona Bidg_, Kenton, Chio 

















SEEING IS BELIEVING 


I want to send you FREE a quarter 
yard sample of the 
SUPER EIGHT OUNCE 
DOUBLE DUTY DENIM 
used in my 


HEADLIGHT 
OVERALLS 


Compare it with the cloth in the 
overalls you are wearing. Give it 
every test, then you will know why 
thousands of new HEADLIGHT 
wearers—who tested before they 
bought—wear 

“A Smile of Satisfaction 

with every pair’ 


REMARKABLEGUARANTEE 


If, when this Overall is completely worn out, you 
do not think that Super Eight Ounce Double 
Duty Denim Headlight Overalis are better and 
will outwear any other overall made—I will give 
you back your money. Beware of imitations. 


PREsii 
LARNED, CARTER & CO, 


Detroit, Michigan 
Send me your name and address 





















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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EVEN cows out of ten suffer from 

: logy, lazy digestion and assimila- 

tion when taken from the pasture and 
put on heavy, hard-to-digest feeds. 


It is a danger signal —the cow needs 
outside help if she is to milk at a profit 
and avoid disorders. Kow-Kare brings 
surprising milk gains to cows on win- 
ter feed because this concentrated 
tonic actively strengthens the diges- 
tion and milk-assimilation. It makes 
the feed consumed turn into milk, 
without loss. 


Each-year thousands more cows are 
being fed Kow-Kare with their feed. 
Their owners find it more than pays its 
slight cost—and cow disorders are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is 
used. To insure the maximum milk 
flow —and especially for its tonic effect 
when cows are freshening there are 
genuine added profits from feeding 
Kow-Kare, 


In treating diseases such as Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., 
Kow-Kare has a 30-year reputation 
known to almost every dairyman. It 
is the country’s biggest-selling cow 
medicine and conditioner. Full direc- 
tions for use on each can. 

Feed dealers, general stores, druggists 
have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, 
(six large cans, $6.25). Full directions on 
the can. Mail orders sent postpaid if 
your dealer is not supplied. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


Samous Conditioner 
oF Milch Cows 


Seeand usethe onecream 
separator with the single 
bearing suspended self- 
balancing bowl. We will 
sendanimported Belgium 
MelotteCream Separator 
direct to your farm. You 
don’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free Trial to 
convince yourself. ; 
Write today for our new 
Melotte catalog and our fis 
big offer. 
Melotte 23% Chicago 
H.B. BABSON. U. S. Mor. 
2843 West 19th Street 


Write For FREE BOOK 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








More Questions on Tuberculosis 
Eradication 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In your issue of October 1, in dis- 
cussing the retesting of reactors I do 
not think that you made your point 
quite clear. You say, ‘The reason for 
not permitting the retest, etc. In oth- 
er words, it would be possible to miss 
a tubercular animal on a retest.’ We 
| all know that they retest those that 
| passed in six months. Why not hold 
the reactors for six months and give 
them a retest? I would also be pleased 
to know just what causes the tail to 
swell on a reactor. What is there 
about tuberculin that causes this re- 
sult? I have heard that an overdose 
of tuberculin will cause an animal 
to react. Is this true?” 

The point we were trying to make 
in our former answer about retesting 
reactors was that animals develop an 
immunity to the tuberculin test so long 
as they retain any of the tuberculin in 
their system. animals 





Some will 
others and therefore respond to anoth- 
er test in a shorter length of time. 
Some authorities believe that a _ re- 
actor retains an immunity for a great- 
er length of time than a healthy 
animal. 

If reactors were held for. six 
months, as suggested by our reader, it 
would mean a heavy expense as they 
would need to be held under quaran- 
tine in order to avoid spreading the 
disease to well animals. As the results 
show that the test runs approximately 
98 per cent accurate, the small chance 
of saving an animal would be more 
than offset by additional expense both 
to the owner and government. 

When tuberculin is injected intra- 
dermally, a swelling is caused at the 
point of injection on animals that have 
tuberculosis. This swelling is caused 
by the irritations that are set up by 
the tuberculin coming in contact with 
the germs that are present in an ani- 
mal that has tuberculosis. 


berculin will not cause a well animal 





' istic reaction. 





to react. In a well animal there are 
no tubercular germs to come in con- 
tact with the tuberculin and set up the 


irritations which cause the character: | 
In such animals the tu- | 


berculin is gradually absorbed and 
thrown out of the animal's system. Tu- 
berculin is a germ free liquid and 


therefore can not cause the animal to | 
| take tuberculosis. 





Centralizer Will Appeal Dis- 

crimination Case 

The state supreme court of Minne- 
sota has recently affirmed the fine of 
$100 against the Fairmount Creamery 
Company, which was levied by the dis- 
trict court of Cottonwood county, Min- 
nesota. 
attorney general of Minnesota that the 
case will be appealed to the United 
States supreme court. 

The Fairmount Creamery Company, 
which is a Nebraska corporation, op- 
erates stations in different places in 
Minnesota. It was charged that on 
June 11, 1923, it paid 38 cents per 


pound for butterfat at one station and | 


only 35 cents at another. The com- 
plaint was filed under the 1923 law 
which provides that no person or com- 
pany engaged in buying milk, cream 
or butterfat shall discriminate be- 
tween sections of the state by pur- 
chasing the same commodity at a high- 
er rate in one community than in an- 
other, except for the difference in 
transportation costs. 

The case was first presented about 
a year ago on questions of law in 


throw off the tuberculin quicker than | 
| course by a number of young men who 





e injection of an overdose - | 
Th t verdose of tu 





It is the understanding of the | 





which the supreme court upheld the 
constitutionality of the statute. The 
case was retried recently on its mer- 
its with the understanding that- it 
would be appealed to the United 
States supreme court. 

The Minnesota law on discrimina- 
tion is more stringent than the law in 
Iowa and many other states. The laws 
in most states allow the centralizer to 
meet a competitive price in one place 
without paying the same price at all 
stations. The final outcome of the 
appeal to the supreme court will be 
watched with interest by dairy people 


on account of the demand for a more 
stringent discrimination law than the | 


one which is in effect in Iowa and 


many other states. 





Three Months’ Dairy Course 


A three months’ dairy course is of- 
fered at the Iowa State College from 
January 3 to. March 18. This is 
known as the winter quarter of the 
regular six months’ course in dairy- 


ing, but it is taken as a_ special 


do not feel ‘that they are financially 
able to take a longer course. 


Altho it is advisable that the-stu- 
dents have some practical experience 


before enrolling, this is not a require- | 
The men who enter for the win- | 


ment. 
ter course are usually upon the com- 
pletion of the course able to secure 
positions in dairy plants. It should 
be understood, however, that inexperi- 
enced men taking the work will not 
during this short period of time be- 
come qualified to take charge of dairy 
plants in the capacity of managers, 
head buttermakers or ice cream mak: 
ers. They will first be employed as 
assistants and they will in that way 
acquire sufficient experience 
will enable them to become familiar 
with the management of dairy plants. 

Students entering for work in this 
course will be occupied in the cream- 
ery laboratories six forenoons per 
week, while the afternoons will be 
given over to lectures and recitations. 
The following subjects will be studied: 
Buttermaking, cheesemaking, milk 
testing, creamery management, judg- 
ing dairy products, market milk, dairy 
bacteriology, dairy catttle and manage- 
ment, farm crops production. 

For further information, address 
Dairy Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 





A Study of Contrasts 


The value of cow testing records 
was forcibly presented by the compar- 
ison of two cows at the recent Dairy 
Cattle Congress. One of the cows was 
a grade Jersev owned by Chas. Ham- 
mel, of Cedar Falls. In the past three 
years this cow, whose name is Nellie, 
produced 26.622 pounds of milk con- 
taining 1,508.2 pounds’ of butterfat 
which sold for $736.40. During these 
three years it cost $267.56 to feed Nel- 
lie, so that she returned $468.84 above 
her feed cost during the three years. 

In contrast with this cow was anoth- 
er that was termed the star boarder. 
She was chosen for her part in the 
demonstration as she produced about 
as much fat and milk as the average 
cow in lIowa. Her record for the 
past year was 3,418 pounds of milk 
containing 132.4 pounds of butterfat. 
This sold for $63.55. It cost $51.40 to 
feed this cow, so that the returns 
above feed cost were $12.15 for the 
year, or practically $1 a month. On 
the other hand, Nellie returned prac- 
tically $13 per month for her care. 

Another important feature of the ex- 
hibit was the home-grown ration that 
was used in feeding this high produc- 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of10and 50 doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢ PER DOSE 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FRoy 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR?” Gives 
WINTER BUTTER THAT GOLDEN 
JUNE SHADE 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of_cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June — shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or” is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large  creameries. 
Doesn't color _ butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste 

Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 





less. 





\ Burns With Intense 
BLUE FLAME 


Costs no more than coal burner 
No ashes, smoke, or_ sparks. 
Safe, convenient and prac- 
tical, Keeps water in stock 
tank at the proper tempar- 
ture in zero weather for only 
% cent an hour T 


Ti ay pri 
letters from satisfied users of 
SEDAR RATIOS FOUNDRY 
& MACH. CO., Fdy.Sta. 907 
Cedar Rapids 








We will send 
you the Famous 
Metal-to-Metal 


and you don’t send us acent for four months, © 


days’ free trial. Write for our special offer 

book about the improved harness with metal-to- 

—— there . wear end a os ~~ 
uckle’’ positively canno: ip and a 0 

strength and durability. Act quick! WRITE TODAY. 


BABSON BROS., 2®43,w, 19, street Chicago | 

















lorthfield Economy Heatet 
eeps water at even tempers 
feed. Steady. Safe. 
crank case drain- 
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ow. Some bran, linseed meal and 
nseed meal were purchased, but 
major portion of the feed con- 
ed of clover and alfalfa hay, silage, 
cob meal and ground oats, which 
produced on Mr. Hammel’s farm. 


ig ¢ 


were 





State Herds Show High 
Production 


The records which have been made 
py the herds of dairy cattle that are 
wader the supervision of the state 
yard of control at the different state 
ipstitutions present a strong argument 
for heavy producing dairy cattle. A 
otal of 811 cows are kept in fourteen 
jerds. They averaged 10,039 pounds 
of milk per cow. The average feed 
est is approximately $96 per head. 
The production which has been 
made by these cows is practically two 
gd one-half times that of the average 
ew in Iowa. The feed cost is prac- 
tially one and one-half times the esti- 
mated feed cost of the average cow. 
in other words, the increased produc- 
ji has increased the feed cost but 
not with the rapidity that total re- 
tyms were increased. 

The 811 cows produced a total of 
$141,705 pounds of milk at a feed cost 
of $77,853.54. Estimating that the milk 
averaged 34% per cent butterfat, it 
sould mean that the feed cost of pro- 
aucing fat has been approximately 27 
ents per pound. Figuring the value 
ofthe milk at the value placed upon it 
for use in the institutions, the dairy 
herds show a handsome profit. If the 
cream had been marketed at good co- 
operative creameries it would “how a 
god return on the labor and invest- 


ment after the feed costs had been | 


paid. 





Pointers From Cow Testing 
Associations 


At the end of every month a sum- 
mary is made of the work of the dif- 
ferent cow testing associations in 
lowa. The different cow testers make 
comments in their reports of some of 
the most striking facts that they have 
fond in their work during the month. 
Morris J. Schrock, tester of the Kos- 
auth association, calls attention to the 
fact that it sometimes pays to put ad- 
ditional expense on a herd that is los- 
gmoney. One herd that was produc- 
ing sixteen pounds of butterfat per 
cow in the month of November kept 
inreasing by better feeding until in 
April the same cows were producing 
an average of 38.1 pounds of butterfat 
yrcow. In April the herd made a 
profit of $37.50, whereas they lost 
money in November. The essential 
difference was a better ration. 


Interesting information was given on | 


the effect of dehorning by Evan Nor- 
man of the Eden-Thompson associa- 
tin. An owner kept a daily record of 
nilk produced. 


milk. The five days after dehorning 
she gave 140.9 pounds. Five days after 
dehorning she began to come back to 


normal milk flow. Mr. Norman 
States: “After noticing several in- 


stances of dehorning it appears that 
the decrease in milk is very slight.” 
The accuracy of cow testing associa- 


tion records is indicated by a man in | 


Payette county who keeps a daily rec- 
od of milk weights. By actually 
Weighing the milk for a year it was 
found that cows produced a total of 
257, 357 and 283 pounds of butterfat, 
Tespectively. On the basis of weighing 
the milk one day out of each month 
the butterfat records of the same cows 
Would be 265, 368 and 292 pounds. 
Harold Ewing, the tester, recommends 
that the different members of the as- 
Sociation keep the actual weights of 
the milk produced. He states: “By 
keeping actual weights one will know 
list what each one of his cows is do- 
ing and it will make it possible to feed 


‘More complete ration to each cow.” 


Theo. Neske, of the Clear Lake as- 
‘ciation, reports an interesting expe- 








| gallons; 


| lime by 





For five days before | 
‘ i he f -alves 
tchorning a cow gave 156.7 pounds of | 7@™™ ul to calves 








rience that shows the benefit of a 
little encouragement. One of his mem- 
bers had been in a testing association 
before and knew the benefits of grind- 
ing feed and balancing rations. How- 
ever, he had overlooked this work un- 
til the tester encouraged him to make 
some changes. The change increased 
the cost of the feed $3.65 per month, 
but increased the profit $14.12. 

The value of balancing the ration 
is further shown by Courtney Lawyer, 
of the Worth county association. In 
checking up the records of the differ- 
ent members of the association for the 
year he found that every high cow and 
every high herd for the year had been 
fed a ration that contained a liberal 
portion of oil meal or some other high 
protein feed. Not once during the 
year has a cow or herd been near the 
top that did not receive a high pro- 
tein concentrate. 

Cow testing work evidently pays. 
One member of the Hancock associa- 
tion states: “I have been in the asso- 
ciation for some time and will con- 
tinue to stay in. My herd has in- 
creased in production over the first 
year 239 per cent. Thru growing leg- 
umes my land will produce from 50 to 
80 per cent more than it has for the 
last twenty-five years.” This owner 
also gave several other minor reasons 
for belonging to the association such 
as better prices for young stuff that 
was sold for breeding purposes. 





Whitewash Improves Dairy 
Barns 


Whitewash is probably used more 
than any other material to improve 
the appearance and sanitary condition 
of dairy barns. It is not only cheap 
but can be rapidly and economically 
applied either with a large brush or a 
spray. If properly made the white- 
wash should not scale off and should 
last for a considerable length of time. 

A good formula is as follows: Fresh 
burned lime, one bushel; water, twelve 
common salt, two pounds; 
sulphate of zine, one pound. Slake the 
mixing and let it stand for 
an hour or two and then drain. Dis- 
solve the salt and zine in two gallons 
of boiling water, then pour into the so- 
lution of slaked lime. Two gallons of 
skim-milk added to this mixture will 
help the sticking qualities of the 
whitewash. If some disinfecting qual- 
ities are wanted, a pint of commercial 
formaldehyde may also be added. A 
pound of glue or two pounds of molas- 
ses will help the skim-milk to make a 
more lasting whitewash. 





Sunshine and Ventilation Im- 
portant in Calf Barns 


Plenty of sunshine and good ventila- 
tion are perhaps the most important 
factors in keeping calves healthy dur- 
ing the winter months. Cold is not 
if their stalls are 
Gry and if damp air and drafts are 
avoided. Ventilation of calf barns can 
usually be easily secured by having 
the windows tip in at the top. The 
distance that the windows are opened 
will depend on the severity of the 
weather and the direction of the wind. 

In arranging the stalls for calves it 
is important that they are placed on 
the south side of the barn where they 
will secure sunshine. If it is possible 
to supply. a well protected lot where 


| the calves can play in the direct sun- 


shine for a few hours during the day 
they will develop more satisfactorily. 
Direct sunshine provides a factor that 
aids in the assimilation of minerals. 
Window glass does not allow the ul- 
tra-violet rays to pass thru. However, 
sunshine, even thru window glass, is 
helpful as it aids sanitation, keeps the 
stalls drier and more pleasant than 
would otherwise be the case. 





The dairy cow receiving good care 
and proper feed during the winter 
months demonstrates her appreciation 
by way, of added returns in the pay 
check for her product. 7 





The Purina Plan 
for Dairy Farmers 
Used Profitably by 40,000 















Write for a 1927 
Purina Cow 
Book — free. 


‘a2 
B24) 


#Raise all the feed you can. 
(legume hay when possible.) 


= Use just enough Purina to supply 
what your own feed lacks. 
(Read the directions in the bag.) 


wTakea few moments to figure 
out your present milk and feed 
costs before you start on Purina. 


4. Sixty days later, figure your costs 
again, and use the feed that 
makes you the most money. 


HESE four points have shown that Purina Cow Chow 

is bringing bigger profits to 40,000 other dairymen. 

It will do it for youtoo. OrderCow Chow, Calf Chow and 
Bulky Las at the store with the checkerboard sign. 


Special Attention Given to Farm 
Organization’s Feed Requirements. 


PURINA MILLS 
994 Gratiot Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills 
Located for Service 
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No fire to watch! No 
fueltobuy! No attene 
tion needed every 
day! Merelycoverthe 
Dempster Hog Waterer, all except the Bowl, with 
fresh manure. Manure heats the waterin one end 
of the Waterer and constant circulation keeps the 
water in the water bowl warm atall times. Thous- 
ands now in use proven practical by years of serv- 
ice. Farmers have rted the Dempster Hog 
Waterer self heating when it was 30 degrees below 
zero and more. ll that is needed is a fresh 
supply of manure every 30 to 90 days. Write for 
complete description. See it at your dealers. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th Street Beatrice, Nebr. 


DEMPSTER? 


SELF-HEATING 


HOG WATERER 


Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 














Farmer 
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Catalog, Game Laws and Price List 
R EE MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send FREE Catalog, Price List and Game Laws. 








Northwestern Hide & Fur, Ine., Minneapolis, Minn. 





£3", 1890 


ORTH WESTERN 


HIDE & FUR Inc 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








many profits that are otherwise made out of hides. 


FREE SAMPLES R 


Also large illqstrated catal 
fail information and i 








- You have the hides. COWNIE, the old 
r reliable tanner, will convert these into beau- 
tifal fur coats, fur robes or harness ae for you. 


this way you retain for yourself the full value and 


prices. 








g Illinois State Experiments show that 8% of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barns tested Tubercular. Prevent this by keeping water 
= tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


COW BOY TANK HEA 


Turn cows out of barn 
“Better drink from 





Saves Money 
Every Week 

Water. 

Small Bowi.’” 


justrated circular and dealer *s name. 
COMPANY, 531 Brunner St.. 
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Ultra-Violet Rays 
PASS THRU 


Invest Only 5c Per Hen 
Make Them Lay All Winter 


Now—It’s easy to get eggs all winter. 
Experts have found that a FLEX-O- 
GLASS Scratch shed concentrates the 
sun’s Ultra-Violet rays on hens which 
keeps them active and healthy, stimu- 
lates the egg glands and makes your 
hens lay to the limit in coldest weath- 
er. Under glass hens quit laying be- 
cause it shuts out these needed rays. 
Make your scratch shed now. Start 
gathering high priced winter eggs. 
Use 15 yards for 100 hens. 


We receive hundreds of letters like these: “I 
bought 40 yards of FLEX-O-GLASS last No- 
vember, made a scratch shed, and am well 
pleased with it. Happier hens never went 
through a winter. I went out there the cold- 
est days and watched the hens scratch and 
heard them cackle, and I sure got the eggs.” 
—Mrs. J. Morgan, of Kansas. 


Eggs Jumped from 5 to 
115 in a Week 


“Brother’s eggs jumped from 5 to 115 in a 
week with front of poultry house closed with 
FLEX-O-GLASS.”—Mrs. G. Sipple, of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Prices—All Postage Prepaid 


Per yd. 3512 ins. wide; 1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c 
($2.00); 10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); 235 yds. at 32c 
($8.00); 100 yds. or more at 30c per yd. ($30.00). 


Special Trial Offer 


15 YARDS POSTPAID FOR $5.00 


The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you 
15 yards of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% 
inches wide and 45 feet long, postage prepaid, 
for $5.00. This big trial roll covers a scratch 
shed 9x15 ft. (size for 100 hens) or use for en- 
closing screened porches, storm doors, hot- 
beds, cold-frames, replacing barn, poultry or 
hog-house windows, etc. If after 15 days not 
satisfied that FLEX-O-GLASS gives more 
warm, healthful light than glass, or if it isn’t 
stronger, better and more durable than other 
materials, just send it back and your money 
will be refunded by the FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. 
CO. without question. You take no risk. You 
must be absolutely satisfied or your money 
back. Order direct from factory today and sava 
money. Use Guarantee Coupon below, which is 
backed by $1,000 deposited in the Pioneer Bank, 
Chicago. Send $9.50 for 3 yds. if you wish 
larger trial roll. Orders filled the day received. 
Prepare now for zero weather. FREE catalog 
on request contains valuable poultry informa- 
tion, 





Quick DELIVERY] 
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cimens were foralehed by Wisc. State Ex 
Soptibhebed by U.S. Egg Society & Poultry a 


That Wonderful Something in 
Sunlight (Ultra-Violet Rays) 


See the picture above. 
received the Ultra-Violet rays of sun- 
shine, and the smaller chicks did not; 
buth are the same age. This is almost 
beyond belief but it is true. Astound- 
ing winter egg production has 
been discovered by the use of these 
sun’s rays which pass through FLEX- 
O-GLASS., perfected by 
much research and experimenting. 
RECOMMENDED BY BEST U. S. 
AUTHORITIES 

Mr. Crum of lowa State College oy ates: 
“J believe your product (FLEX-O- 
GLASS) far 
for enclosing chicken houses 
winter and for brooder houses. 
Ohio State Experiment Station, upon 
completing a 10 weeks’ test, reports: 
“Enough of the effective Ultra-Violet 
rays were transmitted to offer protec- 
tion against leg weakness.” 

Kansas State Experiment Station says: 
“Some excellent results have been re- 
ported by practical poultrymen who 
have used glass substitutes, which will 
allow the passage of the health-giving 
portion of sunshine to a considerably 
greater extent than glass.” 
Dr. Morse, for 45 years 
Chemist of Connecticut, says: ‘“Con- 
gratulations are due you. Your Pot 
ments I heartily corroborate. FLEX- 
O-GLASS makes hens lay, because the 
Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate it 
make hens healthful, chemically active 
and incre oe oxygenating power of 


the blood. 

GET THE GENUINE 

DIRECT FROM CHICAGO FACTORY 
Thousands of poultrymen are replacing 
glass windows with FLEX-O-GLASS, 
the original Ultra-Violet ray filter ad- 
vertised. Deprived of these rays hens 
gradually quit laying. In fact, chicks, 
Pigs and many plants eventually die 
without them. FLEX-O-GLASS is an 
extremely strong cloth specially pro- 
cessed, then impregnated with a weath- 
er-proofing preparation. Admits actual 
sunlight (glass does not). Is weather- 
proof, transparent, unbreakable. Just 
cut with shears and tack on. Lasts for 
years. 
*“¥LEX.O.GLASS works wonders 
for little pigs.’ So writes A. P. Nave of 
Ohio. The FLEX.O-GLASS MFG. CO. has 
thousands of unsolicited testimontals like 
these on this page. (Addresses on request.) 
And we assure you that you will make no 
mistake in ordering your supply direct from 
factory today and get lowest possible prices. 
Therefore, FLEX“O -GLASS costs you no 
more than inferior products. 


cone 


The larger chicks 


also 


Mr. Warp after 


superior to common glass 
for the 


Fine For Enclosing Porches 

SY 

Te 
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Changes Snowtrap 
Into Sun Parlor 


Just nail FLEX-O-GLASS over screened 
porches and screen doors. Changes snow- 
trap into a warm, sunlit health-room where 
you can work or rest. Ideal for children’s 
playhouse because Ultra-Violet rays develop 
vitamin D to prevent rickets, cold and fail- 
ing health. Saves fuel, kills drafts, looks 
good. 

Mrs. G. Marwin, of Mo. writes us: “I have 
FLEX-O-GLASS on my porch, and am de- 
lighted with its appearance.” 


Windows With 
FLEX-O-GLASS 


Also ideal for repairing bro- 
ken windows. Scatters health- 
ful light to every corner of 
room. 





Keeps Chicks 
Healthy and 
Growing 


Chicks under FLEX-O-GLASS mature in one- 
half regular time ee they get actual sun- 
light full of Ultra-Violet rays, indoors. Simply 
take boards off of south side of coop and put 
FLEX-O-GLASS on. Early chicks will be 
warm, comfortable and healthy, indoors. 
They'll exercise, be full of pep and their fast 
growth will amaze you. The same is true for 
pigs. Sunlhght is nature’s only health pro- 
ducer—why not use it? 


Better Than Glass for 
Hotbeds 


FLEX-O-GLASS is in- 


stalled much __ easier 
than glass, holds heat 
better and costs far 


less. Grows plants 

quicker and stronger. We receive many letters 
like this: “I use FLEX-O-GLASS on hot- 
beds and it is better than glass. The plants do 
better under FLEX-O-GLASS.”—Chas. Nore- 
lius of W. Va 


Also used in iniie’: house and school win- 
dows, on rollers, to diffuse unpleasant sun- 
glare. Actually makes room lighter. Comes 
in one piece 35% inches wide and any length 
desired. Lies flat and smooth. Looks neat 
and attractive. 


ere is 
very easily installed. 
Just measure to size, 
cut with shears, nail 
on and the job is 
done. Absolutely 
a 


Lasts for wears. 


#FLEX-O-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 N. CICERO AVE. Dept. 294 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLEX-0-GLASY: 


Weatherproof —Watertight — Unbreakab|, 


we COST OF GLASS nxttal 


ADMITS ACTUAL SUNSHINE 
A MILLION YARDS NOW IN USE ON 


POULTRY SCRATCH SHEDS, BROODER HOUSES 
HOTBEDS, PORCHES, STORM DOORS, WINDOWS 
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rom | 
wge and 
yer wo 
qreppins 
ges mi 
me WO! 
pousing 
rally 0 
than wh 
ing 3e 
eggs ut 
sinter ' 
fiver tre 
OUR CLAIMS BACKED Byj #* °° 
UNSOLICITED PROOF = 
Read a Few of the Hundreds oe 
of Letters Received Daily and we 
(Addresses on Kequest) not 2 2 
Tested and Proved Most Durable nails of 
The Ne’ E r Idle Poultry Rarm, of Indiana, ter. “To! 
writes: “We used FLEX-O-GLASS on our rs 
brooder houses this spring ¢ ind were very] ofa ha 
well pleased. We placed it by the side of diers | 
one window that was covered with—[an- t 
ag Other m aterial], tawy 
si The difference in| re pea 
“ithe color of the nef 
light was quickly i he 
noticeable. But wa an 
one very convine- i win 
Mi ing argument was 
that ‘the chicks’ equate 
ra” ~ a line, pr 
X-0- 
GLASS window, leaving the space in bal coveret 
of the other entirely empty. The FLEX- Some 
O-GLASS looks as well at the end of the started 
season as it did at the first, while the 
other material is decidedly worn. I thought egg he 
perhaps these observations of ours might pox wl 
be of interest to you.” Many poultrymen . 
remove boards from south side of hen pox 1S 
house and put FLEX-O-GLASS on. Brings fects 
amazing winter egg production. leaves 
As if It Were a Day in June inf : 
“In this country it gets so cold that the “ mer 
chickens hug together in a corner like vitality 
balls of feathers. Since I put FLEX-0- potent 
GLASS on my poultry —— front my 
chickens are running 1elter- skelter, before 
scratching here and scr pe AP g there, sing- was b 
ing their own song of praise all day long. ; 
They feel so comfortable that at times just W 
they stand with their wings raised out ing si 
from their bodies as if it were a day in the fi 
June. You do not claim too mi a for its 
value to poultry keepers. Wishing you ev- truth | 
ery success for your FLEX-O-G L ASS that ee ba 
brings joy to the egg manufacturers (the dines 
hens.”—J. W. Soutare, Ontario, Canada. (Gree 
liver t 
ted lis 
tion 
Test. 
Per 
tentia 
troub 
enter: 
ee to ov: 
Recommended by Leading Poultry Farms fifty 
“I have used your produce the past two 
years, and find it O. K. Conse« quet ntly Ican haps 
recommend it to my Baby Chick Custom: of be 
ers.” Cornhusker Poultry Farm, Nebraska a pot 
“T like your FLEX-O-GLASS very nae a th 
It is the best material I’ve seen used 
Mrs. W. H. Hansen of Oklahoma. tause 
USED FOR YEARS x.0- by tl] 
“T am using the 15 yards of FLEX- flock 
GLASS which I got a couple of years mo . 
I surely like it.”—Gus Kutzke of Wisconsi®. that 
Mr. Krimmitz, of Wisconsin, writ poor 
“IT recommend it to others doing tru profi 
You sure have a winner.” P Pa 
MOST DURABLE—IF HE HAD ONLY Tater 
KNOWN BEFORE same 
“After using different materials neo 
cided to make an extension on ther a 
chicken houses with FLEX-0O-GL ASS. 2 have 
think your product so much better : lay 
I have used theirs, too, but, not 48 for 
good material as yours.’—J. A. P.. #4" 10P 1 
burn, Nebr. mus’ 
ENTIRE FARM FLEX-O- -GLASSED men 
“IT use FLEX-O-GLASS on m; r} ~~ 
house, barn and porch, and ay ten 
This 15 yards is for a hotbed. - Leg] 
Grant, Michigan. Strat 
“Send 30 yards more. We are ee! ss 
FLEX-O-GLASSING our entire ie Xe} 
are warmer.”—B Poultry Farm, \arvo® to ¢ 
Pennsylvania. ’ 
. Halas one of our hundred spowsargce'non. as 
wise our address. Buy FLEX. Dou! 
fustantee. cou; 
k if not Satisfied in every way. 
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| THE POULTRY 


| peoltry paisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 


poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 








Are We Harboring a Fifty- 
Egg Hen? 


yaybe instead of a 300-egg hen we 


able pre a fifty-eze hen in the flock. An 
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getesting question for debate would 
esolved, that for the profit of the 
ry keeper it is as important to 
jeate the fifty-egg hen as the 300-egg 
jen. 1 can imagine some one asking: 
“ynat of it if I do have a fifty-egg hen 
the flock?” 

the fifty-egg hen, tho she do her 
pst, can not pay for good board and 
mom. She may pay for a place to for- 
ye and a tree top or shed to roost in. 
yer work aS a scavenger plus the 
geppings as fertilizer plus the fifty 
ges may cover her actual cost, but 
we won't pay for good care, good 
housing and abundant feed. She is 
wally more profitable when neglected 
tran when cared for. Under good feed- 
ng she will put the material meant for 
gg: nto fat, and if she goes thru the 
yuter will doubtless break down with 
jver trouble, and be found dead under 
the roost. 

more often, than not she is a good 
boxer—wing feathers unbroken, plump 
m¢ well rounded breast, but she is 
wt 2 good worker. Look at the toe 
nils of a good layer; they are as bro- 
tet “rom scratching as the finger nails 
wa hard working woman. Only the 
diers go thru the winter with long, 
tawy toe nails. She is a disturber of 
te peace. It takes a fifty-egg hen to 
i-te frequent trips to the nest boxes 
md annoy the layers. For her room 
winter quarters she makes inad- 
quate returns. She is a parasite on a 
lve, procucing flock and should be dis- 
covered. 

Sometimes the fifty-egg hen has 
started wit’ & prospect of being a 150- 
eg hen. ¢erhaps she had chicken 
px when cv )-thirds grown. Chicken 
px is a disease that leaves after ef- 
fets as scarlet fever in children 
kaves weak: ess of ears and throat, or 
influenza leaves a2 weak heart. It saps 
vitality: chic<ens never have the same 
potentia; valie after chicken pox as 
before. No matter how promising she 
was before her sickness, if a hen is 
just well enough to get by without be- 
ing sick, she should be taken from 
the flock. Any one can prove the 
tnth of this by narkirg with a green 
leg band every fow! that has been sick. 
(Green is so suggestive of bile and 
liver trouble—it speaks of disease as a 
ted light speaks o: danger.) Observa- 
tion and trap-nesting will prove the 
Test. 

Perhaps the fifty-egz hen was a po- 
tential 300-egg hen and has cvarian 
trouble. Most of the deaths of hens 
fitered in ege laying coutests are due 
fo ovarian trouble; she may have laid 
fifty eggs and then broke down. Per- 
haps with other fifty-egg hens instead 
of being a potential 300-egger, she was 
4 potential 100-egez hen but, owing to 
4 timid disposition, is underi2d_ be- 
fause she is brow beaten and 2zo0wed 
by the more spirited members o2 the 
flock. Poultrymen are finding now 
that hens of a certain type which are 
bor layers in a large flock will lay a 
Profitable number of eggs when sepa- 
Tated from the flock tho given the 
‘ame ration. The fact that it is not an 
itcommon experience for hens that 
have been, culled out as non-layers to 
7 several eggs while being fattened 
“r market illustrates this point. We 
must consider the factor of tempera- 
“a5 nahen. The nervous tempera- 
“a9 of Leghorns is the reason why 
“thorn breeders will not permit 
augers to go thru their houses and 
oy the flock. It has been proved 
, J© Satisfaction of some of us at 
“ast that a strange dog chasing the 


me # 


Poultry wij] gause dead eggs. The. 





hens are uneasy and go to the nest but 
do not lay. 

Then, too, some hens fail to make a 
good record because they are slow in 
maturing, Such birds do better the 
second than the first year if given a 
chance. Whatever the reason for the 
fifty-egg hen, she. has no place in the 
profitable poultry yard. 

A college boy was sitting in a univer- 
sity library diligently taking notes 
and card indexing six headings. “‘What 
are those headings you are indexing 
under?” a chum asked. 

“They are the six classes I have 
flunked in,” the boy said sadly. 

Perhaps if a fifty-egg hen is in our 
flock she is there because we have 
flunked in six classes: Failure to 
choose egg type, disease, poor culling, 
incompatibility of temperament, fright, 
late hatching. I am assuming that un- 
less one of these reasons accounts for 
low egg yield, the healthy hen that has 
the right kind of food, drink and hous- 
ing can’t help but lay a profitable num- 
ber of eggs. 





Poultry Houses in Southern 
“Iowa 


The type of new chicken house that 
has been erected recently in the Mis- 
souri border counties is noticeably dif- 
ferent than the type popular ‘in north- 
ern Iowa. Most new houses in north- 
ern and western Iowa are of the shed 
or half monitor type. In Wayne and 
Decatur counties all the new houses 
for hens I saw were the so-called Mis- 
souri type, or this plan with modifica- 
tions. These houses are square or 
nearly so, and with considerable 
height. I stopped to talk to the own- 
ers of six such houses. Five had the 
straw loft, a feature recommended by 
the Missouri experiment station. I 
was rather sold on that type of house. 
The experience of these men makes 
me believe that this type of house 
should be given a trial further north 
in the state. 

Four of these houses had all of their 
south windows of glass substitute ma- 
terials. One man was replacing the 
ordinary glass windows on the east 
and west sides by glass substitute. 
His reason for this impressed me. He 
said that until he put in glass substi- 
tute windows, he had never found it 
satisfactory to swing windows like 
doors or remove them and put them 
back in place easily. Swinging ordi- 
nary glass windows like doors is un- 


satisfactory both because of the weight 
and danger of breaking thru jarring 
The same applies to removing and re 


placing windows. Breakage runs high. 
With glass substitutes the weight is so 
much less that swinging like doors is 
easy and satisfactory. Removal dur- 
ing warm days is a simple task if built 
on proper frames. 

Glass substitutes that let in the ul- 
tra-violet rays deserve wider use. 
The advantage that goes with less 
weight and risk in handling is going to 
play an important part in the adoption 
by poultry keepers of glass substitute 
windows.—J. W. 





The Container Speaks for 
Itself 


An attractive container catches the 
eye and invites attention. “Make the 
container speak for itself,” is the slo- 
gan of manufacturers. It really 
means, make the container speak well 
of itself. 

Eggs come packed in the original 
co_tainer-—the shell. When this con- 
tainer is uninviting, it speaks of neg- 
lect. Hen’s .don’t lay in the dirt un- 
less they have to. A dirty shell tells 
of lack of nests in the hen house, litter 
too long unchanged, nest boxes used 
for roosting, hens out of condition. In- 

















Speed up your 
egg factory 


Your hens are your egg-making machines. They 
turn your low-priced feed into high-priced eggs. 


Keep those machines in order. A hen must 
produce ten times her weight in eggs every year 
to be really profitable. 


Hens must eat liberally. Their feed is the raw 
material. Look to their appetites, their digestion, 
their health, their condition. 


DR. HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-CE-A 


puts hens in laying trim 


It is an invigorating tonic. It gives good health 
and good feeling. Hens are peppy and happy— 
always ready to scratch for their feed. They get 
exercise and do not become sluggish or fat and lazy. 


Pan-a-ce-a tones up and invigorates the egg 
organs. It makes them active, so that a right 
proportion of the feed goes to egg-making and not 
all to flesh, bones, feathers and fatness. 


Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration daily—one pound 
Pan-a-ce-a to 50 pounds of feed or mash. Then 
you'll see activity. You'll see red combs and 
wattles, signs of rich, red blood, which spells health 
and condition. And you'll hear the cheerful poul- 
try-yard music—singing and cackling. 

Please remember always, Pan-a-ce-a is not a 
stimulant and not a feed—but a tonic which makes 
for health and condition and egg laying. 


Results guaranteed 


If Pan-a-ce-a does not do all we claim or all you 
expect it to do, return the empty container to the 
dealer and get your money back. We will reim- 
burse the dealer. 


The price of one egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
a hen will need for six months. 5-pound and 
12-pound packages, 25-pound pails, 100-pound 
drums—a right size for every flock. 





Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


A time-tested, proved remedy for lice on poultry, stock and 
vegetation, including vines, plants’and rose bushes. 

For use on Poultry—Dust in feathers, sprinkle in nests, on 
roosts and on brooder floors. Dust chicks frequently. Keep 
in the dust bath the year around. 


For Horses and Cattle—Stroke the hair the wrong way and 
aift in the Louse Killer. 


GUARANTEED 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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it will make 
every hen 
do her best 


Try It 
and See 
for Yourself 


Sold by 
Leading 
Dealers 


Write for our 


FREE 
Culling Chart 


2 
SOUTHARD wiiiné 


MILLING Co. 
Desk 32 Kansas City, Missouri 


More Eggs 
Feed vost 


Formore eggs and lowe Sore gg car ATC HFORD’ 8 

“Fill the Basket” EGG M New spec rocess ! 
This process prepares the 7. i39 elements for per- 
fect digestion and egg building. Superior because (1) 
Contains 18 highest quality ingredients (twice the 
number any other mash contains). (2) Derives protein 
from $ animal sources, meat, blood, bone, mile , fish 
(the only mash with this wide v: ariety of valuable 
sources of nutriment). (3) Keeps hens healthy always 
and supplies surplus necessary for high and steady egg 
prod Juction all winter. Most economical mash to buy. 

ib. a day feeds 10 hens. Costs less per egg than 
any other mash, as thousands of testimonials prove. 
**One of my hens laid pit on rs last year’ ’—Ben Meek. 
‘‘Hens lay 100% better’’— Robinson. 
“Cheapest in the end’’— F ‘Southworth. 
‘Be st | ever used’’—Mrs. Maris Miller. 

se for in one month’’—H. W. Winner. 


Send for FREE Sample! 


Just a small handful butenough to prove the quality when 
you see it. Sent free toge the “3 wea yaluable information 
on raising poultry, Send - No obligation. 


Blatchfordy 


“FILL THE EGG MASH 


BASKET” 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., wosrt:.0°t. 


Protect Poultry Profits 











Made only by 











Diptheria, Colds, 
er and other diseases, ” 


SB: -BasV23BACTERIN, 
Easy to use. Produced under 
y72 hues es ety 
A. dose that fail, Write is [8 
‘e_ Short 
Course om wey 


Beebe ‘Laboratories, 
Oept. 
ie ad. Sts Pauls balan’ 











OLD FORD 
Portable Power Plant 


fa 


MAKE. ONE YOURSELF 


20 Horsepower Wheelbarrow 
For All Power Purposes 
On the Farm 


Also manufacturers of Kurtz Univer- 

sal Governor; Kurtz Ford Motor Ice 

Plow, Kurtz Air and Oil Cleaner and 
Kurtz Belt Pulley for Ford Motor. 


For particulars address 


S.£. KURTZ & SON, Sac City, lowa 


| with an 


stead of attracting, they repel. The 
seeker for food values seeks his nutri- 
ment in another container. 

Not ohly in the open cases are dirty 
eggs exposed for sale. When poultry 
producers first began using cartons, 
carton eggs were a guarantee of spe- 
cial quality. Since the grocers have 
taken to using cartons as a package to 
be filled with eggs bought in cases, the 
carton is no longer a sign of freshness 
and full size. ‘The only container which 
speaks for itself in the poultry line is 
the egg. The breeder who puts eggs 
with the bloom of freshness on them, 
properly graded and in an attractive 
carton with his name and address be- 
fore the public, may be proud to have 
his containers speak for themselves, 
and deliver to the customer his invita- 
tion to come again. 


Several inquiries have come to us re- 
cently as to the amount of feeder 
trough space should be available 
dry mash feeding. A foot of eating 
space for ten hens is about right. It 
is easy to have the flock eat too little 
mash. Several things may bring this 
about. Lack of eating space at the 
mash hoppers is one. This is of more 
importance than is sometimes thought. 
When the hens have to wait in order 
to get to the mash or crowd one an- 
other or quarrel for the place at 
hopper, the total amount of mash con- 
sumed is .lowered. 

Placing the mash hoppers in 
ly lighted portion of the chicken house 


ing. Single trough 
placed next to a 
Double trough feeders should be placed 
end towards the 
light. When placed broadside, one 
side has much light and the other very 
little. 

Plans for a very desirable home- 
made feeder can be obtatined from the 
poultry extension service at Ames. 
There are some excellent factory made 
mash feeders sold by farm equipment 
manufacturers. These are. satisfac- 
tory and not costly. 

With a desire to 
some people feed grain 
Increased eating of grain 
amount of mash consumed. 


push production 
too liberally. 
reduces the 
With a 








; up at night, 
; in the morning. 


| is kept 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





mash containing 20 per cent 


or other heavy protein carried, the 


} mash should make up about one-half of 


A limited amount of grain in 
with all they will clean 
up at night, will generally result in a 
large consumption of mash when the 
flock is confined in the house or house 
and small yard. After finding the 
amount of grain the flock will clean 
feed one-third that amount 


ration. 
the morning 


Turkey Fattening Ration 


The North Dakota experiment sta- 
tion gives a good home mixed turkey 
ration which consists of 100 pounds 
ground barley, 100 pounds ground oats, 
100 pounds ground wheat and 50 
pounds of meat scraps. If this ration 
before the turkeys in a self- 
all times with a feeding of 
it will do much toward 


feeder at 
grain at night, 


Milk makes a fine food, 
available, meat scraps. tankage or 
dried buttermilk are fine protein foods. 
The animal protein fits in best with 
other feeds at the rate of 15 per cent 
to 85 per cent of ground feeds. 





Increase in Use of Cod- 
Liver Oil 

Miller Purvis, of Idaho, in speaking 
of the increase of cod-liver oil in poul- 
try feeding among the farmers and 
poultry raisers of his state, says: 
“When I began the use of cod-liver oil 
a few years ago the firm from which I 
bought it made their purchases in five 
gallon lots. The use in poultry feeding 
has increased so much that this firm 











now purchases cod-liver oil in carload 
| lots.” 


How Much Mash Feeder Space? | 


for | 





the | 


a poor: | 
is another cause of reduced mash eat- | 
feeders should be | 


well lighted wall. | 


source of | 


tankage | 


increasing the returns at market time. | 
and if not j 
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SUGAR | 
= ne ii a ' 





can be justly proud of their record “as producers 


of the finest grade of candies.” 


Their factories 


are up-to-date and models of cleanliness. The 
materials they select must be pure and of the 
highest standard. They use many carloads of 


AMERICAN FAMILY SUGAR 


made in their own state, from home- -gTown 
beets. They know from practical experience 
and daily use, that there is no better sugar. 
All Iowa Grocers sell American Family Sugar. 
Use it for preserving, baking and the table, 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN BEET SUGAR COMPANY 
FACTORIES Oxnard, California; Rocky Ford, Colorado; 
Las Animas, Colorado; Grand Island, Nebraska: 
Mason City, Iowa; Chaska, Minnesota: 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota 





150,000 in daily a 
world wide use. 1% to 30 Horse Power. 
DIRECT From Factory—Wholesale Prices—Easy 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical engine made—burns 
almost any kind of fuel — Semi-Stee]l Construc- 
tion—Valve-In-Head Motor—WICO Magneto— 
THROTTLING GOVERNOR-—Simple to run— 
Lifetime Guarantee—Excess Power. 
FREE CATALOG Describes New 
Improvements, New Lower Prices 
and Long Terms. Also Log Saws and Pumpers. 
Valuable Information. 


3 Hour Shipping Service. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1531 Witte Building, cameee CITY, >. 
1531 Empire Bidg., TTSBURGH, P. 
1531 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


———— $$ 


GLASS: 


Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Just build aGLASS CLOTH 

scratch shed onto your hen ~ 

house and you will get amazing egy yields all winter be 
cause GLASS CLOTH admits the sun’s energy rays. 
(Plain glass stops them.) In use by thousands with 
success. Ideal for storm doors and windows and 0° 
closures. Transparent, waterproof, w« rproof, 


SPECIAL Send $5.00 for 


and 36in. 
TRIAL OFFER on fe Sip i 


illustrating uses on sean. “i " (Also s oid by many dealers. 


TURNER BROS, weitinston onio Dept, i 


Wellington, Ohio 





ae Hog Worms in 24 Hours 

Hick’s Red Devil Capsules are gus 

to remove ems < from 10 fin Cape in 24 

Complete Set i (Ae and Inst Gone 
Extra Capsules, $4 00 roae * bondred. , 

Chas. M. Hick & Co. Dept, 330-HW 10185. Wabash, Chucag® Chicags 
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GUARANTEED 


Every Sack of OCCIDENT 
Flour is Guaranteed to 
give perfect Baking satis- 
faction.—Try OCCIDENT! 








TT 





Costs More-- 
Worth It! 


ur 


OCCIDENT is a Special Patent Fis 
milled only from selected Hard Wheat. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 00. 


General Offices, Minneapolis 


HCcIMENT FLOUR 
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Extraordinary 
Offer! 

2 in 1 Breeches 




































































































































































































































IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 

ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these excellent qualities are embodied in 
this wonder breech because it is made of a ten 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 20 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at all strain 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or out- 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Were 
they to be made today they would sell for at least 
$8.00a pair. They were made for the Army and 
have passed their rigid inspection. 

Sizes 30 to 42. State size. $2 98 Plus 
Me 1220A Price.........0 eee . Postage. 
SEND NO MONEY 22" «242 

penny in ad- 
vance. Just your order by letter or postal. We'll 
end at once by parcel pest ON APPROVAL. 
Pay postman only $2.98 and a few cents 
postage. If you don’t say it’s the biggest, best 
bargain in breeches you ever saw, we will send 
every penny back at once. The supply is lim- 
ited, $0 order quick. 


U.S. MAIL ORDER CO., 


Dept WL St. Paul, Minn. 











you have a_ horse 


worth its full value € 
in work or money. & 
Send today for > 


44, 


ae 
Fleming’s "pivaers. 
Si rowers os 
; kage, postpaid. Successfully u' 

=) tbe ont are results wonderful 
heaves, but Tonic Heave Powders 
“tone up’? a horse and keep him in tip-top con- 
dition all the time. Your money back if It fails. 
Know how to recognize and treat over 200 diseases 
of horses and cattle by writing now for FREE 
copyof Fleming’s Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 


FLEMING BROS., 220,Urion Stock 


| VACCINATE | 
= YOUR OWN HOGS 


Anti-cholera serum again at reason- 
able prices. We ean now furnish hog 
holera serum manufactured ina U. S. 
mment supervised Serum Plant at 














rc. c.: Virus at 2.perc.c. Syre- 
furnished at $6.00 per set. State 
r of pigs to be vaccinated and 





furnished, 





- Full instructions 
or wire your orders. 


PRODUCERS SERUM COMPANY 


Stock Yards Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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theW-Wy farmer 










FEEDGRINDE 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS 


Grinds grain, alfaifa, fodder, 
e., Sepa T together, any fine- 
chments, Trouble 
*r without barra or 
parts. Make Your 
d. Grinds oats, ete., 
our sizes: elevator or 
bearings. 12 years’ 
vice. Write for folder 
d sarnples. 






























2T-$150 
W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 








Distributed by 
?. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
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SAFETY FIRST! Po yaus buries 

Using ; from firms adver- 

hot fina Vv allaces’ Farmer. If you do 

A ind in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 

od you want to buy, just let us know 

“ at you want and we will be glad to 
ye you names of reliable firms. 
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Next Week On the Air 











Following is the radio program > corn 
belt farmers for the week of November 21 
to 27. Central Standard time is given 


thruout. 


MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Daily except Sunday) 


Wo! 


(Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. m.; 
12:30 p. m. 

WLS (Chicago, 345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, 
10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 1:09, 
1:30 and 6:00 p. m. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m.; 12:00 
noon; 10:40 p. m. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—11:00 a. m.; 4:45 
p. m. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—2:00 p. m. (1:00 


p. m. Saturday). 
WHO (Des Moines, 
12:00 noon; 2:00 p. m. 
WOS (Jefferson City, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 
noon; 2:00 p.m. 
KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30, 10:30 
a. m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, Mo., 


526)—9:45 a. m.: 


441)—S8:09, 
m.; 12:00 


Mo., 
11:30 a. 


366)—6:00 
p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 10:30. 
11:30 a. m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45, 10:00 p. m. 
WOAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:30 
a. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p. m. 
KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m. 
WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 
9:45, 10:45,-11:45.a. m.; 32:30,.1:45 p: m. 
KMA (Shenandoah, 461)—9:00 a. m.; 
12:00 noon; 2:00, 6:00 p. m. 
KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—11:55 a. m.: 
6:00 p. m. 


EVERY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 
FEATURES 


WGN—(Chicago, 303)—10:00 p. m., Sam 
and Henry. 

WDAF—11:45 p. m., Nighthawk Frolic. 

KYW—9:30 p. m., Congress Carnival. 

KOIL—7:30 and 11:00 p. m., The Am- 
bassadors. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Sunday, November 21— 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., 
Quartet; 7:30 p. m., 
Moines Orchestra. 

wcco, WOC, WGN—8:15 p. m., Atwa- 
ter Kent Hour. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., Organ Recital; 1:00 p. 
m., WLS Trio. 

WGN—9:15 p. m., Music 
Monday, November 22— 


Bankers’ 
Hotel 


Life String 
Fort Des 


Room. 


KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry 
Field Seéd Co.;: 11:00 p. m., Old Time 
Music. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Farnham Trio. 

W HO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 


sankers’ Life Trio. 
p. m., Grand Op- 


rchestra; 8:00 p. m., 

WDAF, WCCO—9:06 
era (WEAF). 
Tuesday, November 23— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Madison Male Quar- 
tet. } 

KMA—9:06 p. m., May's Mandolin Musi- 
cians. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Eand; 8:30 p. m., Paul Stoye, Pianist. 

WCCO—9:30 p. m., Musical Comedy. 

Woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
8.00 p. m., Everready Hour. 
Wednesday, November 24— 








KFNF—7:00 p. m., Conreert, Henry Field 
Seed Co.; 11:00 p. m., Old Time Music. 

WHO--9:30 p. m., Male Quartet and 
Younker Orchestra. | 

WLS—8:00 p. m.—University of Chicago 





Choir; 8:40 p. m., Pullman Porters Quar- 
tet. 

WCCO—9:30 p. m., Barron Concert 
Pand. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 

WGN—9:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- | 
tertainment. | 
Thursday, November 25— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Thanksgiving Pro- 
gram. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Ten Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WLS=7:15 p..m., Thanksgiving Pro- 


gram. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

Wwoc, WCCO-—-8:00 p. m., Clicquot Club 
Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich Orchestra. 
Friday, November 26— 

KMA—9:00 p. 
chestra. 

WLS—8:00 p. m., 
Edgewater Four. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., 
Mixers. 

WDAF, 
Orchestra. 


m., Pleasure Palace Or- 


WLS Trio: 9:30 p. m., 
Moorman 


Meloay 


WOc—8:30 p. m., La France 





woc, WDAF, WCCO—9:60 p. m., Whit- 
tall Angio Persians. 
Saturday, November 27— 
Wwoc, WCCO, WGN—New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
LEGUME ACREAGE IS LARGER 
Legumes are rapidly taking a larger 


place in Missouri’s farming scheme. In 
the last seven years, the acres of legumes 
to each. hundred acres of cultivated land 
in Missouri have increased from 7.35 to 
10.39, a significant beginning toward a | 
wider use of these soil-improving crops. ' 















“The 
































SIX TUBES 
WITH BUILT-IN 
LOUD SPEAKER 








With complete equipment, 
A-Battery, 3 B-Batteries, 2 


including 
C-Batter- 
ies, 6 Tubes, Aerial and Ground Equip- 
ment, 
guaranteed 












Hydrometer (all first-class 
aceessories)—$113.80. 


and 















anteed absolutely satisfactory in every 
not satisfied. 


$35.00, or complete for $72.60 
Orders will be filled promptly. 
ment 





Have Ever Tried” 


FULL SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 


There isn’t space here to tell all the mechanical advantages of this set. Results 
are more important anyway, and I guarantee results. 


The Shenandoah Super Six table model sells for $50.00. 
With equipment listed above plus loud speaker 


Please state if you want with or without equip 
Make your choice and order today. 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


SHENANDOAH, Peeters. A Gael 






Best Set I 





And it’s a beauty, too. I have been 
waiting for three years to start offer- 
ing a receiving sef until I could offer 
one to suit me and at a price you could 
afford. Now I have it. .My “Shenan- 
doah” Super Six the best I have 
ever tried, regardless of price. I have 
had a lot of sets hooked up at my desk, 
including many of the best known and 
most expensive. This console model 
Shenandoah has them all beat, not only 
for looks but for actions as well, 

ALL YOU COULD ASK AND MORE 
This Shenandoah gives distance, selec- 
tivity, volume, easy tuning, and beau- 


is 


tiful tone. The first two days I had 
the Shenandoah hooked up, I got ten 
Chicago stations, New Orleans, Sche 


nectady, San Francisco, St. Louis, Dal 
las, Los Angeles, Kansas City and a 
lot of other stations. That is going 
some. You can do this and more, too, 
because our big, busy building here and 
being to two local stations 
makes reception harder than elsewhere. 
The Console cabinet is a real beauty, 
made of solid Philippine Mahogany. 
Has built-in loud speaker and compart- 
ments for batteries, tools, etc. Tuning 
rapid and easy with two handed 
Vernier control, smooth and accurate, 
designed for use with outdoor or usual 
indoor antenna. All connections ar- 
ranged through plainly marked leads, 
hook-up quick and simple. 


so ciose 


Is 


Shenandoah sets are guar- 
way or no trade. Your money back if 


Same results guaranteed. 


$92.80. The 5-tube set for only 
























W.O. Morgan, Richland, Ia., Wm. 
Luscombe, Fairmont, Minn., A. C. 
Hanson, Inwood, Ia., Carl Schultz, 
Russell, N. D., J. M. Hiner, 
Reed Point, Mich.,S.A.Wy- 
rock, Lewistown, Mont., 
and other practical farmers 
give some interesting ex- 
periences with good fences 
and showhowtoturnlosses 
into profits. Let us send 
you their stories. 





> 
“Galvannealed” FENCE 
Know why we use more copper in our 
steel and cover the wire with a heavier 
zinc coating to make Red Strand “Gal- 
vannealed” last many years longer. 
Thousands of farmers have used Square Deal 
fence for many years. Now, with more copper 
and a heavier zinc coating, they like the new 
Red Strand ‘“‘Galvannealed”’ better than ever, 
especially when they know that this longer 
lasting, finer fence costs no more per rod than 
any other standard make and that it costs less 
per year because it lasts so much longer. 
Hundreds of care- 
ful buyers are 
wm writing us daily to 
findout about Red 
Strand “Galvan- 
nealed”” before 
they invest in an 
more fence. It will 
pay you, too, to 
get all the facts. 
Ask your Red 
Strand fence deal- 
er or write us. 


Keystone 
Steel & Wire 
Company 


























WITHOUT any cost 
or obligation, now or 
ever, we want to tell you 
how other Northern 
farmers, dairymen, poultry raisers and nurse 
erymen have prospered in the territory 
shown on the map below. This Department 
is operated for the express purpose of fur- 
nishing authentic and reliable information 
about Southern soil conditions, crop con- 
ditions, labor conditions, living expenses, 
etc.; and its function is to help you to make 
more. Write today give 
ing your experience in 
farming, and we will 
send you full and 
completeinformation 
about the Southland, 
Address G. A. Park, 
General Immigra- 
tion & Industrial 
Agent, Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. 
Dept. W. F.-4 
Louisville, Ky. 























SAFETY FIRST 





Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the leyel of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 153 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
—' present price} 
> is of pre-wa1 

| Percentage 
present price 

is of last yr. 
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¥Fisher’s index number 


CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 








wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per eent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With pre- 
war relationships as a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $8.26 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. January rib sides indicate a 
price of $9.01 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures snow 
the percentage for the -week ending 
October 30, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for tme corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 119 per cent, grain 
107 per cent, livestock 95 per cent, 
lumber 109 per cent, ore 144 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 114 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
176 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 47c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 23c, week before 23c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 45%c, week before 44c; 
ducks, last week 26%c, week before 23%c; 
fat hens, last week 23%c, week before 
22%c; spring chickens, last week 22%c, 
week before 23c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.34, week be- 
fore $14.82. Chieago—Last week $12.15, 
week before $12.88. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 














HOGS—At Chicago _ 
Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 
Pigs 





103 
105 
107 





SHEEP—At Chicago 





90 





WOOL AND HIDES _ 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston 145} 86 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 86) 


GRAIN 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On lowa Farms— 
SORES . case 
OBES .cccss 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cattonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ..! 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City.} 119) 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 
Clever seed, at Toledo 
Cotton, at New York .. 
Eggs, at Chicago 























FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 
December 


97| 
97} 


96 
| 


December 124} 
May 120} 
July 117! 
Lard— } 
January 110) 
j } 111) 
January 120! 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville... ..:.! 128 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 141) 
Copper, at New York 88 
Crude petroleum, at N. 177) 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash-! 
ington) | 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.! 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)..| 
Cement | 











FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of October ; 2 96 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| 

at New York 100! 99 
InGustrial Stocks ....ccecsece | 103 
Railroad stocks 112 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iawa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand@d 








Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 





Last week 
Week before .. 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
st week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week ..... 
Week DEES <.cssckses 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattl— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before .. 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ........ 
Week DOME q...cccc0c 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week eee oof 41.32}11.75]11.72 
Week before eee eo [42.55}12.98/12.58 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— y 
112.12}11.65/11.70 


Last week | 7 
Week before |22.25|12.68/12.52 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | } 
wast week |10.82}11.62/11.60 
Week before }11.88]12.22)12.38 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 


up— 

110.05'10.62/10.45 

10.82/10.98/10.5 
! | 


| 
11.12/11.88/11.52 
12.25|12.72/12.35 
1 


| 
| 


Week 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 2.50/13. i 
Week before .70)13. 3.18 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
Last week 110.00/10.12' 9.88 
4 110.00/10.75)10.12 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
ee 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
RMSt WORK .ésccics 
Week before 12.50}12.38[12.12 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


| | 
12.38}12.50|12.00 














Kansas City 











| | 
Se casera }14.50 21.00 
paces 114.50}21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— { | | 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 


Alfalfa, No. 2— 
sast week ... 
Week before . 

Oat straw— 

Last week ... 
Week before 


on > clover, No. 1— 


21.00121.50} 
}21.00!21.50} 


. -[18.50/20.00 
{18.50 en 


117.50118.25 
17.50}18.25 


cccces .. -/16.00/16.00 
|16.00/16.00 


| | 
8.50! 9.25/12.50 
8.50) 9.26/12.50 











Kansas City 
| Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week . 
Week, before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before | 

Oats— 

Last week .... 
Week before 

Barley— 

Last week .... 
Week before 

Rye— | 
Last week ....{1. | 
Week before | 

Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week Soe 33 eg 
Week before ../1.4344/1.35%4|1.39 


FEEDS 


70%] .73 
12%) 
69%! . 


-41%| . 


a 
a 
~ 
£ 
nh 

















Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


Milwaukee 











Bran— i ! t 
Last week... ./|25.25/21.75|22.25}27.00 
Week before. .|24.50/21.50/21.75}27.00 

Shorts— I | ‘ ' 
Last week... .|25.50/26.25/23.25/33.60} 
Week before. ./25.25/26.25|22.75/33.00) 

Hominy feed— | { t 
Last week..../29.50] | 130.00 
Week before. ./29.50! 

Linseed meal— 
Last week....|46.25 
Week before.. q { 

Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent) 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 


j { 
{85.00170.00 


| 
175.00] 
oe wee 


a 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 














Par value 
Per cent of 





British sterling ex- 
change— 

ooeeee+/94.867 |$4.848 

-846 








Last week 

Week before 
French franc— 

Last week .......| .193 | 

Week before ..... ae | 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in were quoted last 
week at $1.01. se bonds are 444 per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.13 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14'%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22.00, 
and cotton at New York 12.7cex Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 57c 
for old, 49c for new, oats 34%c, wheat 
$1.17. 


99 
cocccfeccocces 4 -99 
‘Gaia | 16 
-0336 17 














EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
November were 6,125,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 5,373,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,191,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
first week in November were 9,125,000 
pounds, as compared with 7,724,000 pounds 
the week before and 11,485,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the first week in 
November were 6,983,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 6,704,000 bushels for the week 
before and 5,343,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
first week in November were 95,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 85,000 bushels for 





the week before and 160,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats | 
for the first week of November were 10,000 | 


bushels, as compared with 4,00 
for the week before and 1,510,000 pushes 
for the same week last year. Shel 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 106 per cent of the ten 
year average, as contrasted with 83 11, 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sh : 
and 100 per cent for lambs. “ve 

The following table gives data a8 to 
percentage of ten-year average for yp, 
ceipts and prices as they have Prevailed 
week by week for the past eight week 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. : 


THOGS 





Receipts at 
Receipts at 
other mkts, 
Chicago 


Chicago 





September 17 to 23 
September 2 
October 

October 8 

October 15 

October 22 

October 29 
November 


. 


DWI ORIS 


OM Vt-1 GOs 


nN 











September 
September 
October 

October 8 
October 15 
October 22 
October 29 
November 








September 
September 
October 1 
October 8 
October 15 
October 22 
October 29 
November 








September 
September 
October 1 
October 8 
October 15 
October 22 
October 29 to aaa 
November 5 to 1l........} 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 








FURTHER DROP IN FARM PRICE 
EEVEL 


The general level of farm prices dropped 
from 134 to 130 per cent of the pre-war 
level, from September 15 to October 15, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture announces in its monthly price 
report. 

The October index of 130, the depart- 
ment says, is 13 points below October a 
year ago, and only 10 points above the 
1921 October farm price level. Cotton 
and cottonseed prices alone dropped from 
134 to 94 per cent of the pre-war average 
during the month. 

“The downward swing in the market 
price of cotton,” according to the report, 
“has been reflected by a decline of 5 
cents per pound, from 16.8 to 11.7 cents, 
in the farm price of cotton from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15. This brings the 
farm price of cotton below the five-year 
pre-war average of 12.1 cents for October. 
Cotton is now in about the same relative 
position when compared with pre-war 
prices as corn, oats and barley during tl 
past year, and with apples this fall. 

“The farm price of oats and barley aé- 
vanced in face of a further decline m 
corn prices; wheat and rye showed small 
price gains. The sharp rise in the market 
price of hogs between September 15 and 
October 15 was not accompanied by 4 
similar advance in the farm price, as § 
usually the case. It is possible that cho 
era losses are forcing local buyers to dis- 
count the market price more than is usu- 
ally necessary. . : 

“While butter prices advanced slightly. 
they continue at a lower level than 4 
year ago. The farm price of eggs ad- 
vanced more sharply than market prices 
from September 15 to October 15. While 
ege prices were higher than a year ago 
in September, they dropped below in 0c 
tober.”’ 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES 
(August, 1909, to July, 1914—100) 

1925 1926 1926 

Oct. Sep. Oct 
Grains P Seivensaa Skee 121 = 
Fruits and vegetables...... 152 136 = 
Meat animals 141 148 a 
Dairy and poultry products 154 139 i 
Cotton and cottonseed 17 
Unclassified 


All groups ; 
Non-Agr. wholesale prices 164 


Purchasing power of farm 
products 


The departnent’s index oi 
power of farm products is placed at 8 Aes 
September this year, compared with por 
September a year ago, 100 represen 
the five-year period, 1909-1914. 
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GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION 

I BONDS 

|}OWAS OLDEST 

|AND LARGEST BOND 

HOUSE 


(eo.M. i Bechtel 


& CO. 


BECHTEL BUILDING 



























ble Bidg. First Iowa Trust Bldg. 
Des Mi i eeece, Iowa Burlington, Iowa 


Grand Opera House Bidg. 
Dubuque, Iowa 








| 
a DAVENPORT IA. 
| 
| 





——loet | 


ESTABLISHED. 















Two fine parlor 
brooms, 
kitchen broom 


garage or barn 
broom. 


one | 


and one heavy | 








| 
| 
| 


These brooms ordinarily sell through 


sores at $4.00. Our price, delivered at 
jour door, $2.85— the best household 
value ever offered straight from our big 
ftetory. 


AYear’s Supply of Brooms | 


Direct From Factory 


Made from the cowmtry’s finest broom 
Sraw yield. All stock hand sorted and 
selected. 

Sold on absolute satisfaction or money 
back basis. 

Reference—Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, L omax, III. 

Only one set to a family—Send check or money 
weer today. $2.55 brings these four fine brooms to 
wurhome—we pay the postage. 


Consumer Broom Co., 
251 First St., Lomax, Illinois 


gave 1/3 tol/o 


— arse PRICES 


New FREE book quotes Reduced 
Factory Prices. Tetredeces sen- 
sational $-Year Guaranteed 

nd on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
naces. 200 styles and sizes. Beau- 
tiful porcelain enamel ranges and 
combination gas and coal ranges. 
ahogany porosieis enamel 
- ee Stov 












de ay test. 
atiefaction guaranteed. 


Lag 
ears in business. 600,000 cu 
fomers. Write today for FRED 









Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
RANGES 181 pt eae deg Ave. 
$37.75 UP Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo, 


deqisterea pe irect to You” 


PHOSPHOROUS 
for Alfalfa 


Ifal 
Alfalfa proc 








luction is only profitable 
abundance of phosphorus. 
Powdered Rock Phosphate 
phosphorus at the. lowest 
nit of phosphorus. It will 
old fields and make new 
gS profitable. Write for more 









inform; 


ae Phosphate Co. 


7 S$. La Salle st. Chicago, JI}. 




















Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“When they start to run air- 
plane sleepers, we'll bet most 
folks will prefer lower berths.” 








TITLE TO. THIS PICTURE? 








Conte st. clo: ses November 22, so 
your posteards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate priz 
be awarded for the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


“OH, YES, THE THIRD!” 





HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
















-~ 





send 


e will 


full amount of the 


Fat Lady (arriving, breathless, at the 
theater): ‘‘Am I late?’ 

Usher: “They've already played one 
act, madam.” 

Fat Lady: ‘Which one?” 

USELESS ABSTINENCE 

A bishop was eating dinner with his 

host before the afternoon service at which 


he was to speak. He ate 
plaining that it was unwise 
before preaching. The housewife 
not attend the service, 
supper to prepare. When her hu 
came home she asked: 

“Well, how was he?” 

The husband, drawing a sigh, repl 

“He might just as well of et.” 


YES, HE TOLD HER 


Father: “Did you tell your te 


very little, 
to eat heavily 


as she had 


ex- 


could 
the 






sband | 


ied: 


acher | 


that I helped you with your French les- 


son, Tommy?” 
Tommy: “Yes, 
wouldn't keep me 


and she said tha 


t she 


in after school this time 


because it didn’t seem fair I should suffer 


for your ignorance.” 


The day after the 


his two children to school, the book 


new farmer had 


sell- 


er’s representative called. 

“Now that your children are in school, 
you ought to buy them an encyclopedia,” 
he said. 

“Buy an encyclopedia!” ejaculated the 
father. ‘Hanged if I do! Let ’em walk 
like I did.” 


HER HIM! 


The teacher, 


terest of her Sunday school class, 


wishing to arouse the in- 


asked 


them to write the names of their favorite 


hymns. 


All the pupils bent their heads over pen- 


cil and paper for a few minutes, and 
handed in their 
“Come, Mary,” said the teacher, 
your paper to me.” 
Mary, 
cheeks, 
bearing the words, 


handed the teacher a slip of 
“Willie Smith.” 


BETWEEN SPORTSMEN 
“Any luck today?” 
“Two rabbits. And you?” 
“Twelve rabbits, 
and four ducks.”’ 
“All with one gun?” 
“No, with one motor car.” 


SILENCE GIVES CONSENT 

In a certain part of Alabama, 
ored pastor had made 
unpopular with his congregation. 
his unpopularity was at its 


then 


slips—all except one. 
“bring 


with downecast eyes and flaming 


paper 


nine geese, a turkey 


a cole | 
himself extremely | 
When 
height, 


the 


time for the annual election of preachers 


came around. 
flock together: 
“Brethren and sistern,”’ 


he said, 


The reverend called his 


“all 


who wants me for their pastor for another 


year will please say ‘Aye’. 


No one wished him back; consequently 


there was a death-like-: silence. 
the pastor was not daunted. 
for a moment and then cried: 
“Ah, ha; silence gibs consent. I’s 
pastor annuder -yéar.” 


However, 
He waited 


your 


| 
sent 




























EMAND what you will in spreader quality — dura- 

bility, light draft, easy operation, perfect action — 

when you say “NEW IDEA” you cover it ALL. The 
original wide-spread spreader — an invention, not an imi- 
tation — developed through 


twenty-seven years of continuous 
improvement and still the leader 
on every point. An outstanding 
success in the farm equipment 
field; an absolutely certain profit 
maker on any farm; the one in- 
vestment you can decide on with 
perfect assurance that there can 


be no possible mistake. 


New Idea Husker and Shredder 


There’s a New Idea 
Dealer Near You 


Go to him with complete confi- 
dence that the name New Idea on 
farm equipment has always 
meant 100% value and strictest 
reliability. Ask to see the Model 
8 Spreader, the Transplanter, the 
Husker and Shredder — all New 
Idea originations, fully covered 
by patents. 


. The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Dept.10 Coldwater, Ohio 


Largest independent spreader factory in 
the world. Not in any trust or combi- 
nation. Over 4,000 agencies. 
for parts and service everywhere. 


Branches 





New Idea Transplanter 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





MYERS SELF-OILING 
BULLDOZER POWER 





‘d M 
pg SELF-OILING 
RESIDENCE 


| | WATER SYSTEM 


WATER UNE 
S720 sounes nessuad 





INH HHH {HU 


OR fifty years—and more— 
their unvarying standard of 
high quality has secured for 
MYERS PRODUCTS an inter- 
national reputation for com- 
pletely satisfactory service under 
all conditions. Among those 
who know, the name “MYERS” 
stands for world headquarters 





The Myers Line includes high-grade — 
House and Cistern Pumps, Power Pumps, Han 
and Power Spray Pumps, Pumping Jacks and 
Water Systems. 
Pumps and Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems 
are built ina complete line that meets eve ey 
requirement. There is a Myers Outfit speci 
ly built for your needs—whether you require 
a hundred gallons an hour or ten thous: 


See your dealer today about the Myers 


Myers Self-Oiling Power 


Line of Pumps, Door Hangers, Hayand 
ader r 


Grain Unlo 


s and Spray Rigs. Of, 


write us today for our Ze 





The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


260 Orange St. 


Ashland, Ohio 
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«Our Readers Market... 


a Look for what you need 
* Sell what you wish through these columns 








RATE 8c PER WORD «~ any AS (A 
tisement ‘4 fell sember toe counted. 

















FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HEREFORDS 


ORPINGTONS 








No. Insertions 
4 
$6.40 





2 
$3.20 
3.36 


al 
P<) 


. 


PanaSes 


> em em me 1 GO 09 GO 








6.9 
7.20 


- 
oe 
S 


No advertisement for less s 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
WE OFFER high er: grade “municipal and 
cerporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry—veal wanted for premium trade, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
BIRD dogs; fine hunters; Pointers, Set- 
ters; trained and untrained. If you 
want something good, write me. Farm 
raised, sound and healthy. W. C. Latta, 
Fulton, Ky. Route No. 4. 
GUAR. \NTEED trained pure ‘bred Beagles: 
price, $25; pups, $10; half with order; 
balance Cc .O. D. Louis Lawrence, Prairie- 
burg, lowa. 
SHEPHERD pups. Guaranteed “from heel- 
ing parents; males $4.50; females $2.50, 
Shipped C. O. D. anywhere. Good catttle 
dogs. Di ‘mer Isakse n, Spring fie ld, Minn. 
GERMAN Police pups; age, 5 weeks; col- 
or, wolf gray; price, $15 and $12. 50. 
Henry Horstman, Sutherland, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


ARKANSAS ee 
240 acres, Clark county, Ar- 
kansas; 200 acres c ultivation; remainder 
eut-over; produces corn, cotton, alfalfa, 
fruits; low price; easy terms. Walter 
Stegall, 564 Main St., Jackson, Tenn. 






































FOR SALE—1,: 


FARMING in the super-soil of southeast 

Missouri and northeast Arkansas fur- 
nishes an opportunity for profit that is 
unparalleled in American agricultural de- 
velopment. The soil is deep and highly 
fertile and produces bumper crops of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, and livestock prospers. 
The nearby markets of St. Louis and 
Memphis insure quick delivery and good 
prices. Fine schools, hard surfaced roads, 
prosperous growing communities, make 
the life of the general farmer pleasant in 
the super-soil territory. General farmers 
write and get the facts about Super-Soil. 
Frisco Railway, 866 Frisco Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


NORTH OAKOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy 
terms. County committees assist new 
settlers in becoming properly located. 
Real ——— for men of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 
THE Great Northern Railway serves < 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from $i0 
an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversiifca- 
tion; healthful and pleasant climate; 
good dairy country: see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
scriptive, circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 
WASHINGTON 
will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
sdaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
let, “‘A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 
nanan WISCONSIN 
ATTRACTIVE farm property for sale; 
500 acres in heart of rich and beautiful 
farm area, near Hartford, Wis., Washing- 
ton county. Thirteen substantial build- 
ings in excelent condition, including grain 
elevator, cow barns equipped with eighty 
James stanchions, calf and bull pens, large 
hay barn, ice house, sheep and hog barns, 
four conerete silos. Buildings wired for 
electric lights. Complete water system. 
For particulars and price, address, E. L. 
Philipp Estate, Station “C,’’ Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 
































CALIFORNIA 
IN THE San Joaquin ve valley of California 
farming is now a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry and fruit should yield a 
good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Best 
crops to plant are well proved. Selling 
is done co-operatively in established mar- 
kets. New-comers welcome. The Santa 
Fe railway~has no land to sell, but offers 
a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
quin folder and get — Earth free for 
six months. Cc. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Sa oe Fe Railway, 
910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA farms In sunny San Joa- 
quin county Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Ratl and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write. Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


_ GEORGIA 


“opportunities, southern 
Write for complete 
Commerce, Quit- 





WONDERFUL 
Georgia farm lands. 
information. Chamber 

man, Georgia. 
KANSAS 

Good improve -d 160-acre black 

Johnson county, Kansas, on 

miles from Kansas 

Davis, 107 West 











FOR SA 
land farm, 
main highway, 25 
City; $100 acre. mm Us 
Sixth, Topeka, Kan. 
at MISSOURI 
POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 
buys 40 acres, southern Missouri; price, 
$200. Send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 
MISSOURI farm, 230 acres, 
from railroad, seventy 
Louis. Price $3,000 cash. Real bargain. 
Write 1406 So. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED to rent, a good stock farm for 
50-50 share. Write for reference and 
particulars and give reference and de- 
scription of what you have. Geo. C. 
Baldwin, Route 1, Parkersburg, Iowa. 








three miles 
miles from St. 








WANTED—Salesman to organize terri- 

tories and sell silos in northern Iovea. 
Three distinct silo types to offer. Well 
known, fully guaranteed and popular. Lib- 
eral payment terms given Salesmen re- 
quired for full-time service. Give qualifi- 
cations in first letter. Independent Silo 
Co., 210 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Man wanted to distribute our goods in 

country. Be independent: have a busi- 
ness of your own with steady income 
from the start. We extend credit to you. 
We train you; no experience needed. 
McConnon & Co., Department H, Winona, 
Minnesota. 
WANTED—Farmer to grow potatoes, cab- 

bage, celery. Southern Minnesota muck 
farm. Fifty -fifty. R. <A. Wolgamot, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

SALESMAN WANTED 

SILO salesman wanted; must have 

selling experience; to properly organ- 
ize and travel block of Iowa territory ex- 
clusively. The Michigan Silo Co., Peoria, 
Iinois. 

SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 

um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete only 
$2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mgr., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEY or Holstein heifer calves: 
practically purebred; from heavy, rich 
milkers; $25 each. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS 























silo 




















THIRTY choice registered Hereford cows, 
five years old, bred; some showin 
heavy with calf. Sixty miles south o 
Omaha, on M. P. R. R. Boyd Armstrong, 

Auburn, Neb. 





HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
ie whose three nearest dams average 
pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Towa. 
HOLSTEINS—Very finest, beautifully 
marked, choice, eight weeks old, heif- 
ers, tuberculin tested, from big high pro- 
ducing dams, shipped C. O. D. $20 each, 
eight for $150. E. Howey, 1092 James, St. 
Paul, Minn. 











JERSEYS 


WHITE Orpington cockerels:  eary 
hatched, healthy; $2. Also 
Pekin ducks. Write for prices, 

U. Bruns, Milford, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
GRIFFITH'S Reds; both combs; speak for 
themselves, with health, size, type, ¢o|- 
or, egg production a prize winnings: 
shipped on approva Mrs. E. Griffith’ 
Route 2, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. iffith, 
LARGE, dark S. C. Rhode Island Red 
cockerels; best bloodlines; $2.56 each; 
six for $12.50. Mrs. Colin Craig, Keo- 
sauqua, Iowa. 
CHOICE Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels; prize winning, heavy laying 
stock; $3, $5, $10; satisfaction guarantead, 
Henry Sierk, Eldridge, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 


eart 
Ma mmoth 
Mrs. H, 




















GRANDSON of Dairylike Majesty; aged 

two years; also two double great-grand- 
sons, aged seven months; registered. Fred 
M. Mead, Collins, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH fall boars; weight, 350 Ibs.; 
also weanling pigs, sows and gilts; guar- 
anteed satisfaction. Harold Eckerman, 
Golden Rod Stock Farm, R. R. No. 1, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURH wool hose, knit to order; colors 

blue, gray, heatherbrown, green; state 
size; $1.50 pair, postpaid. Mrs. Sears Nel- 
son, Denison, Iowa. 


HOG HOUSES 


A PIG INCUBATOR! The first hog house 

of its kind. Write us or see this cen- 
trally heated hog house—it perfects the 
McLean system—at the International 
Stock Show, Chicago, November 27 to 
December 4. Economy Housing Co., Box 
“B,"’ Onawa, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRE BOOKS 

FOR SALE—Hampshire swine herd books, 


volumes 12 to 16, inclusive, $7 R. J. 
Leth, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


OAT SPROUTERS 
CENT more fall 
Feed Sprouted Oats—quickly 
grown in ‘‘Successful’ sprouter. Catalog 
with proofs free. Des Moines Incubator 
Co., Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
ANCONAS 
Ss. C. ANCONA cockerels. Sheppard strain. 
Won first pen at Waterloo. Early 
hatched. Cockerels, $1.50 each. Harold 
Nicoll, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 
GEESE AND DUCKS 
MAMMOTH Toulouse, Buff and White 
Embden geese; Rouen, Buff, Pekin and 
Runner ducks; priced to sell. Miller Poul- 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH purebred Toulouse geese, $3; 
ganders, $3.50; from 30-pound stock. 
Order now. Estella Axmear, Route 1, 
Keswick, Iowa. nae 
TOR SALE—Large Toulouse geese, $3; 
ganders, $3.50; 10 per cent higher after 
November 25. Frank Bahling, Route 2, 
Burt, Iowa. 
































100 PER and winter 


eggs. 






































LEGHORNS 
Leghorn eggs and 


chicks; big 
discount if ordered now for spring ship- 


WHITE 


200 to 293-ege males; 
egg bred 26 years; winners 16 egg contests. 
Shipped C. O. D. Catalog, special price 
bulletin, free. Thousands of pullets, hens, 
cockerels at low prices. George B. Ferris, 
986 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
324. EGG strain White Leghorns; 100 
candy big April cockerels; special prices 
next thirty days. Catalog free. Walter 
Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn cockerels, pullets and 
yearling hens; priced right. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LARGE purebred * White and Black Lang- 
shans, Rhode Island Reds, pullets, cock- 
erels; egg production type; now $2.50 
each; guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia 
PUREBRED, early hatched, Barred Rock 
cockerels, Bradley —- heavy boned, 
nicely barred, $3: 20 V a Rock, 20 Buff 
Orpington pullets, $1.2: John O'Connell, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 


ment. Sired by 

















heifers 
bloodlines. 
Accredited 
Ernest 


REGISTERED Guernseys, cows, 
and young bulls. Best of 
Nicely marked. Good type. 
herd. Free from abortion. 
Mahnke, Vincent, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land chat can be reached in no other way. 








ORPINGTONS 


OUR Blue Orpington cockerels are. the 
finest and best we have ever offered. 
From extra choice matings. Raised on 
open range. Each $4, two $7, six $20. 
(Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Mrs. John D. Bourn, Downing Mo., 
Route 4. 





Farm, ox 281, 





TURKEYS—Extra large, 
toms, $7; hens, $5, until December 10, 
Mrs. C. G. Pischel, Route 1, Dana, Iowa, 
WYANDOTTES 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte, March 
hatched pullets and yearling hens, $1.50 
each o's quick sale. Ad appears once, 
Mrs. H. M. Rausenberger, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Rose Comb Silver Laced Wy- 
andotte cockerels. Beauties; April 
hatch. $2 each, six or more $1.85 each, 
Jimr Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
BLOOD TESTING 


BACILLARY white diarrhea. This is the 
time of year to blood test breeding stock. 

Write for explanatory circular. Clarinda 

Poultry Laboratories, Clarinda, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


LIBERAL discount on chicks guaranteed 
to live. Early booked orders for Peters- 
Certified Chicks for delivery early or late 
are allowed special discount and are as- 
sured delivery when wanted. These un- 
usual chicks from Peters-Certified Flocks 
having established egg-production records 
are sent with a real guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks and are backed by 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. Most popular breeds perfected in 
egg-laying and health. Get our new 1927 
catalog. It is a revelation written largely 
by our customers who give the facts on 
their success with Peters-Certified Chicks. 
Upon request we will also send a compli- 
mentary copy of our valuable poultry 
book, ‘‘A Money-Making System of Poul- 
try Breeding,” written by our poultry 
specialist. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Newton, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no oth other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


WANTED—Fighteen hundred | pounds nds of 
white blossom sweet clover seed. John 
E. Newman, Route 3 


Baylis, Tll., 1 
Recent Public Sales 


BUSBY SALE AT WASHINGTON, IOWA, 
AVERAGES $50 
Mr. H. E. Busby, of Washington, low4, 
sold fifty head of boars and gilts on Octo- 
ber 25. The entire lineup as_ presented 
averaged a little better than $50, with a 
top of $117.50 on a good son of The Rob- 
ber. Mr. Busby presented a very uniform 
lot of hogs.and they were in fine condi- 
tion to make good. The good breeders 
and stockmen at the ringside 
evidence of the esteem in w hich this h 
is held, there being a large and enthuse 
tic crowd present. A young breeder, y : 
Dale Barker, of Keosauqua, was the 
buyer of the tep boar and certainly Lge 
chased a bargain. If Mr. Barker uses é . 
good judgment in the running of his het 
as he did in buying this choice pig ~ 
suecess as a Poland breeder is assure 
Hf. B. Jones, of Wapello, Iowa, veteran 
Lreeder, secured a very choice pig, — 
brother to this top pig, for the sage nz 
figure of $87.50. This was one “a 
real buys of the sale. In_No. oF r 
3oland, of Williamsburg, Iewa, mace 
real buy and secured the boar that — 
selected to top the sale. Watch this ~ 
as a junior yearling. H. S. Dunes 
the auctioneer. Some of the sales fo one 
A. L. Duening, Washington, [ow 
.S. U.hler, Tipton, ri 
. B. Jones,’ Wapello, Iowa, 
Dale Barker, Keosauqua, Iowa, 
I. D. Quinn, Washington, Iowa, $50; E. 
W. S. Uhler, $50; 15, Duncan & Sons, Joe 
lumbus Junction, Iowa, $42.5 ) 
Davis, Crawfordsville, Iowa, 347.50 : ou, 
J. Jeffries, Ainsworth, Iowa, 
Henry Durian, Wellman, Iowa, 
T. F. Archdale, Elmwood, IIL, 
Mac Beanblossom, Washington, Iowa, 8 
G. F. Beard, Ainsworth, Iowa, eda $1 
Henry Witoff, Washington, Iowa, pt 
Hague & Girton, Fairfield, Iowa, $60 95 
S. N. Boland, aes. Towa, ~ 
Gilt sales were: No. 2, H. O. we 
New Lendon, Iowa, $47.50; CE Be |? = oa 
Keosauqua, Towa, $42.50; 9, A. D. len, 
Dows, Iowa, $47. 50; 10, Osbert A 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, $42.50: 18. Be 
Hayes, Washington, Iowa, _ $90: : 
Mann, Thurman, Iowa, $55; 29, J 
bit & Son, Aledo, IL, $45; 93, 
lender, $32.50. 


choice M. B. 
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you need 


Every farmer should have a 
complete assortment of good 
tools as he does most of his own 
work such as repairs on buildings 
and machinery, new construction 
and general upkeep. 


You probably have the ordinary 
kinds of saws, braces, small 
wrenches and other everyday 
tools, but there are other tools 
not so generally owned that are 
worth their weight in gold at the 
time of need. For machinery 
repairs you will find a forge, an 
anvil, a good strong mechanic’s 
yise, a set Of socket wrenches, 
stock and dies for 
pipe threading 
and two or three 
sizes of pipe 
wrenches are 
mighty handy. 
If you have re- 
pair work around 
your buildings to 
do get a carpen- 
ter’s vise for your 
workbench, an inexpensive mitre 
box, a push drill, floor scraper 
and other woodworking tools. 


Buy Them This 
Way 


Make up your mind to have a 
good supply for all-around farm 
we. Buy a few 
ata time and 
the expenditure 
won’t seem so 
great. Get them 

your “Farm 
Service” Hard- 
ware Man, he 
will gladly help 
you in your se- 

on, show you 
¢ best ways to handle and 
tare for them. 








Your ‘Farm Service’? Hardware Men 











SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















A Joker Fooled 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck decide 
to investigate a commotion that is going 
on down in the alder thicket. They dis- 
cover Mr. Blacksnake pulling off his old 
suit, wrong side out, just like a glove, 
and coming forth in a shiny new suit. 
They plan to come down the next day and 
get the old suit and have some fun with 
Danny Meadow Mouse, who is very much 
afraid of Mr. Blacksnake. 


The next morning little Danny Meadow 
Mouse sat on his doorstep nodding. He 
was dreaming that his tail was long like 
the tails of all of his cousins. One of Old 
Mother West Wind’s Merry Little Breezes 
stole up and whispered in his ear. Danny 
Meadow Mouse was awake, wide awake, 
in an instant. 

“So Peter Rabbit is going to play a joke 
on me and scare me into fits?’ said Dan- 
ny Meadow Mouse. 

“Yes,” said the Merry Little Breeze, 
“for I heard him telling Johnny Chuck 
all about it.” 

Danny Meadow Mouse began to laugh 
softly to himself. “Will you do some- 
thing’for me?”’ he asked the Merry Little 
Breeze. 

“Sure I will,” replied the Merry Little 
Breeze. 

“Then go find Cresty the Fly-Catcher 
and tell him that I want to see him,” 
said Danny Meadow Mouse. 

The Merry Little Breeze hurried away, 
and pretty soon back he came with Cresty 
the Fly-Catcher. 

Now all of this time Peter Rabbit had 
been very, very busy planning his joke on 
Danny Meadow Mouse. He and Johnny 
Chuck had gone down to the alder thicket 
where they had seen Mr. Blacksnake 
change his clothes the day before, and 
they had found his old suit just as he 
had left it. 





“We'll take this up and stretch it out 
behind a big tussock of ge < near the 
home of Danny Meadow Monse,” chuckled 
Peter Rabit. “Then lll invite Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse to take a walk, and when we 
come by the tussock of grass where this 
old suit is he will think he sees Mr. Black- 
snake himself all ready to swallow him. 


Then we'll see some fun.” 

So Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck car- 
ried Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit of clothes 
and hid it behind the big tussock of grass, 
and they arranged it to look just as much 
like Mr. Blacksnake as they could. Then 
Johnny Chuck went back up to the old 
house on the hill to watch the fun, while 
Peter Rabbit went over to call on Danny 
Meadow Mouse. 

“Good morning, Peter Rabbit,” said 
Danny Meadow Mouse politely. 

“Good morning, Danny Meadow Mouse,” 
replied Peter Rabbit. “Don’t you want 
to come and take a walk with me this 
fine morning?” 

‘T’ll be delighted to go,’ said Danny 
Meadow Mouse, reaching for his hat. 

So they started out to walk, and pres- 
ently they came to the big tussock of 
grass. 

Peter Rabbit stopped. ‘‘Excuse me while 
I tie up my shoe. You go ahead and I'll 
join you in a minute,” said Peter Rabbit. 

So Danny Meadow Mouse went ahead. 
As soon as Danny's back was turned, 
Peter Rabbit clapped both hands over his 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud, for 
you see he expected to see Danny Meadow 
Mouse come flying back in a great fright 
the minute he turned the big tussock and 
saw Mr. Blacksnake’s old suit. 

Peter Rabbit waited and waited. but no 
Manny Meadow Mouse. What did it 
mean? Peter stopped laughing and peeped 
around the big tussock. There sat Danny 
Meadow Mouse with both hands clapped 
over his mouth, and laughing tit the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and Mr. 
Blacksnake’s old suit was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“He laughs best who laughs last,” said 
Danny Meadow Mouse to himself, late 
that afternoon, as he sat on his doorstep 
and chuckled softly. 

(Concluded next week) 


SWEET POTATOES WITH BACON 

Wash and peel enough sweet potatoes 
for the family dinner. When peeled, cut 
into halves lengthwise and arrange in a 
buttered pan, sprinkling lightly with salt 
and pepper; then place a strip of bacon 
on each half. For six potatoes thus pre- 
pared mix together four tablespoons of 
brown sugar and a cup of water and pour 
over the potatoes. They should be cov- 
ered and baked in a slow oven for about 
eighty minutes and must be basted fre- 
quently. 





IDLE, BUT NO IDOL 
“Your son must be the idol of the 
family.” 
“Yes; he has been idle for twenty-one 
years.” 
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Linseed Meal acts like a block-and-tackle 
on feeding profits. 


Its conditioning qualities allow animals to 
make better use of other feeds. 


Its high protein content and digestibility 
speed up gains. Its manurial value is un- 
usually high. 


Thus it acts like a leverage or gear ratio 
in making rations more than maintenance 
rations. 


It makes the extra flesh, wool and milk 
that mean real profits. 


Feeders who have kept accurate record say 
that it . . . PAYS AS HIGH AS 100%. 





The books illustrated herewith show you 
how. Written by successful feeders, ex- 
periment station men and marketing spe- 
cialists. You'll find them very valuable. 
Write Dept. P-11 for any or all of them. 


LINSEED MEAL 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAYS AS HIGH-AS 100% PROFIT 























Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 





















Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy itl 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE sTOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
$—Powell & Sons, Linn Grove, Iowa. 
109—George Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 
7—Martin & Newby, 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 6 and Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—Escher & 
Iowa. 


Ryan, Coon Rapids, 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, 
Jan. 21—Fain’s Duroc Farm, 
burg, Iowa. 
Jan. 31— A. H. 
Feb. -E. 
Feb. 9B. 
lowa. 
Feb. a 
Feb. ~ 
Fe BD 2: 
Iowa. 
Mar. 4—B. 
lowa. 


Iowa. 
Emmets- 
Baumhover, Carroll, Lowa. 
Edwards Alta, Iowa. 
Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, IIl. 
Jan, 12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 14—C. J. Eyers and Murtha & Butler, 
Le Mars, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, 
Jan, 20—John W. Conrad, Conrad, 
Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Feb. 1 M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb, 18--Wm. A. Scar, Eariham, Ja. 
Feb. 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm. Storm Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa, 
Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, 
Feb, 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, 
Feb. F. L. Jackson, Yetter, 
Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, 

HAMPSHIRES 
~Boyd G. Weidlein, 


Iowa. 
lowa. 
lowa, 


Altoona, 


Iowa. 
lowa. 

Iowa. 
Iowa, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 14 Webster 
Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Big Four Brooklyn, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Klein & Alden, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Kd Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb 16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, Lowa. 


City, 


Farms, 
Granzow, 


Feb. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask, them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Molnes, lowa 














. ° ° 
Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


LAKESIDE FARM DISPERSION 

On December 6 and 7, the famous Lake- 
side Farm herd of Aberdeen Angus wiil 
be dispersed at Lakeside Farm, Wall 
Lake, Jowa, by Martin & Newby. This 
will mark the passing of one of the oldest 
and most successful herds of the_ breed. 
The Lakeside Farm herd was established 
forty years ago, and it is sold_now be- 
enuse the health of Francis T. Martin 
hus not been of the best for several years, 
and on that account the herd will sell 
without a single reservation. There are 
105 head, twenty-two bulls and eighty- 
three females, and it doubtless is the big- 
gest and best herd that has gone under 
the hammer in Iowa in many years. All 











the prized strains of blood which have 
been in the herd for so long are 
sented, and the catalog should 

for by every prospective buyer. Get 
catalog, and make an intelligent study 
exch pedigree. Every bull buyer, and 
every prospective buyer of good females 
should write at once for this catalog.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


THE FRENCH POLAND HERD COMING 
FINE 


R. F. French, of 
one of Iowa's good, 
Lreeders, is developing, possibly, the best 
lot of gilts he has had in recent years. 
They have size, quality and real brood 
sow looks. They are carrying the most 
popular bloodlines and they are being 
mi ited to boars that should make their lit- 
ters of the very best. Mr. French has 
added a couple new boars to his herd that 
should make a still bigger demand for 
stock from this herd. One of these boars 
is by Ethies, his dam by Black Pepper 2d, 
dam by The Rainbow. This boar was one 
of the top boars in the Herrington’s sale, 
The other one is a good son of Revenue, 
Altogether I would say the P. F. French 
herd is in the best shape it has been in 
recent years Keep this herd in mind 
when planning on buying bred sows.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 


Those not yet supplied with a boar can 
be accommodated by calling on, writing 
or phoning Messrs. B. A. Samuelson & 
Son, of Kiron, lowa. <A dozen to fifteen 
spring boars are to be had, also a few fall 
boars. Among the fall boars is one that 
is the top of their year’s production. We 
question if there was a bigger or better 
fall boar raised this vear, and this takes 
in a few Junior champions at the big 
shows He is very outstanding, good 
enough that Messrs. Samuelson are using 
him on some of their best sows. Need- 
less to say he is by , jv lldfire Ist, the sire 
of chamatons. ulso some of the 
spring boars salened. This firm has sold 
to Gate eighty-eight boars at an average 
of $72. The average on the -fifty sired by 
Wildfire Ist was $79.66. Another item of 
interest concerning this firm is that two 
new herd boars have recently been added. 
One is Index Chief, a March pig that was 
the top of the Arlie Anderson sale at 
Bloomfield, Iowa He is a son of Index, 
the 840-pound junior vyvearling, and his 
dam was a winner in the senior yearling 
class at Des Moines this fall. The other 
is Big Perfection, the largest fall boar 
of the famous Stoner litter that won nine 
first prize at Des Moines and six firsts 
at the National this fall. He is a litter 


Independence, Iowa, 
constructive Poland 








Fresh From the Country 











1OWA 
Southeastern—Van Buren County, Nov. 
12.—Good weather for the last two weeks. 
White corn in good shape to crib, but yel- 
low dent hardly dry enough to crib, but 
some are cribbing anyway. Considerable 
plowing being done. Clover hulling over 
with; a light crop. Apples are cheap, Ben 
Davis selling as low as 45 cents per hun- 
dredweight. Some hog cholera, but most- 
Ivy under control. “Not much fall wheat 
sown. No corn selling yet. A good many 
buying calves.—P. B. B. 
Eastern—Linn County, Nov. 
ing is progressing well. Quality and yield 
is only fair. Some fall plowing done and 
much to do yet. Winter wheat acreage 
reduced on account of weather. What 
»wheat- was sown looks well but small on 
account of late sowing. Livestock gen- 
erally healthy except for several out- 
breaks of hog cholera. Feeder pigs in 
very good demand at high prices.—A. D. 
Brennaman., 
Central—Poweshiek 
Corn husking is the 
Quality varies, also the 
plowing is yielding a lot 
corn. Early plowing is far the 
few are finishing up this week 
majority are only one-half finished. Hog 
cholera is declining. Seems to be quite 
little blackleg prevalent, but not serious 
T. B. eradication is being talked 
good step in the right direction. 
disappearing as weather warms 
good in most of places.— 


4.—Husk- 


County, Nov. 11.— 
order of the day. 
quantity. Spring 
of poor quality 
best. A 
but the 


Snow is 
up. Roads are 
Alvin Mann. 
Central—Grundy County, Nov. 11.—This 
has been an ideal week for gathering corn 
and everybody has been hard at it, altho 
a few days have been windy and broke 
corn down considerably. Next week will 
find quite a number finishing up. No 
snow or wet weather to hinder picking 
machines and yield is not up to expecta- 
tions. It is mostly dry and will keep, but 
much of it is moldy and chaffy. Pickers 
mostly getting 6~-cents!a bushel. Very 
few laying off today—Armistice Day—but 
everybody seems to want to go to see the 
state contest tomorrow, which is close by. 
Lots of cattle, hogs and sheep on feed 





Seth W. Johnson, of Kiron, 


‘*Wallaces’ Farmer, 
‘*Gentlemen: 


and February. 
“Very truly, 
(Signed ) 





WALLACES’ FARMER A REAL SALESMAN 


real salesman for his bre eding stock: 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

We have sold all our boars, so wish you would 
take our ad out of your paper. Will use the rest of space in January 
We have had a great many inquiries. 


Iowa, finds Wallaces’ Farmer a 


< 


“SETH W. JOHNSON.”’ 








mate to the junior champion of lowa 
Which recently sold for $1,000, and is a 
bigger boar. With these two boars to as- 
sist Wildfire Ist the Samuelsons are the 
best fortified they have ever been for 
herd boars. <A large number of sows have 
already been bred for their February 9 
sale. This is one of the herds to check 
to buy an attractive sow this winter bred 
to the best boars obtainable. Messrs. 
Samuelsons’ card appears” regularly in 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


A BETTER OFFERING OF GILTS 
WOULD BE HARD TO FIND 

Some time ago I was at the J. W. Con- 
rad farm, at Conrad, Iowa, and saw the 
great lot of gilts he is breeding for his 
sale of January 20. Many of you breeders 
and stockmen will readily remember the 
wonderful offering he sold tast winter. 
Most of the offering this year will be full 
sisters to the offering of last year. They 
are of the same type, possibly just a little 
larger at the same age, and, believe, me, 
they will be bred to a couple of the out- 
standing boars of the season. In Jater is- 
sues I shall telk you of these boars, but 
just at this time I want to impress upon 
the minds of you who have to buy bred 
sows that here is an offering of reai 
merit.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

HAMPSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS 

Albert J. Larson, of Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, is starting a card ad in this issue 
on his boars and gilts he has for sale. 
Mr. Larson has some choice Hampshires 
both in spring boars or open or bred 
gilts, and anyone in need of this kind of 
stock will do well to look up his card 
and get in touch with him at once, men- 
tioning this paper.—Advertising Notice. 


WALL STREET JR. BOARS 

Mr. Ernest Kannenberg, of Spirit Lake, 
Towa, has three good Poland China spring 
boars by his splendid breeding boar, Wall 
Street Jr. Now, Wall Street Jr. is a full 
trother to Night Hawk, the first prize 
winner at the National Swine Show this 
fall as junior yearling, and that was sold 
to Allerton Farms for $5,000. And besides 
these Mr. Kannenberg has a son of Armi- 
stice Boy and six by The Improver, all 
good pigs and priced to sell.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

ANDREW LARSON’S HAMPSHIRES 

A visit was made to the herd of An- 
drew Larson, of Orient, Iowa, who is de- 
veloping one of the good herds of south- 
ern Iowa. Mr. Larson is enjoying a good 
local trade in boars and hopes to have 
enough to offer to the public another year. 
We assure you that if he does the qual- 
ity will be of the highest.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv. 





here; some going to market. 
took a bad slump this week. No new 
corn going to market yet, nor any other 
grain as everybody is too busy in corn 
fields; only a load of grain hauled to mill 
for hog feed. Hogs keeping quite healthy. 
Roads in good shape. Some poultry going 
to market at 18 cents a pound. Corn 
pickers are abundant, as not so many 
needed on account of machines.—Gustav 
Treimer. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 12.—Corn 
husking is in full swing and weather has 
been very favorable for this work. Corn 
only fair quality and will soon be cribbed. 
A few farmers plowing sod. A few farm 
sales advertised for the latter part of the 
month. Lots of poultry going to market 
at good prices. Eggs are 45 cents, cream 
48 cents, potatoes have been shipped in 
at $1.75 per bushel, new corn bringing 50 
cents. Apples plentiful but wormy. Many 
hogs going to market.—Fred Schepers. 

Northern—Butler County, Nov. 12.— 
Corn picking in full swing; some wet 
corn. We are having cold weather. Some 
farmers are selling hogs. Not much sick- 
ness in hogs around here.—Geo. Mayer. 

Western—Guthrie County, Nov. 12.— 
Rain and snow on the 8th delayed corn 
picking and now with warmer weather the 
fields are soft. Looks like we are going 
to get more rain. Corn yielding better 
than expected, but there is much moldy 
corn. Corn pickers plentiful. Hog chol- 
era seems to be checked. Loss in this 
county small. Fall wheat looking very 
good.—Ellis Rogers. 


Hog market 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Macoupin County, Nov. 8.— 
We are still having more rain than we 
need. Some have commenced picking 
corn but the fields are very soft. Corn is 
badly down and quite a lot of it damaged. 
Paying’ 9 cents a bushel for pickers. Quite 
a lot of sickness among hogs. Very little 
wheat sown. Corn prices will be very un- 
satisfactory. Quite a few cattle on feed. 
Eggs 40 cents, chickens 18'and 19 cents 
per pound. No sale for ‘farms.—C. J. 
Miller. 

Central—Vermilion County, Nov. 11.— 
Weather good now. Had a light snow 
Tuesday; about all gone now. Fields are 
soft again. Had two hard freezes. Qual- 
ity of corn fairly good, but some rotten. 
Elevators will not buy corn now. Some 





ee 

a a 
threshing to be done yet. Vheat | 

fairly well. Some have not Sad stad looks 

pick corn.—Elmer Varner, arted to 





MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Nodaway © 
8.—We are having a fine fall 
work is progressing finely, ¢ rn sh 
ding has started. Much corr pe 
been picked. Corn-crop is fair ‘bere 
down very badly. Not much ‘sick < 
among hogs now. Lots of Spine 
gone to market. Potatoes n atly neeann 
in the ground. Some land ha began al 
change hands at fair prices Hog outa 
ire from $45 to $60. Potato. er en cee 
aay $1.25 to $1.75, hens 18 cents. betta 
fat 41 cents.—A. A. Graves. : I 

South Central—Webster County 
19.—Had our first taste of winter ; 
Gay, a cold north wind, but it 
off again. Wheat and rye all sown the 
usual acreage. No corn shredded os 
husked yet. Apples are harvested: a e008 
crop, prices low. Pastures good and pret 
doing well. No hog cholera this sec. 
tion so far. Eggs are bringing good 
prices: not many pullets laving a. yet 
Farmers still talk co-operatives marketing 
but it is hard to get them to sign a five. 
year contract; 75 per cent is ather high 
before the contract can go into effect,— 
J. C. Preston, ; 


— Yy, “Noy 


all farm 


seed 


Nov, 
er yester. 
has Cleared 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, Nov. 12.—Heayy 
rains first of this week closed the wheat 
sowing—a very light acreage being » wn 
Soybeans and red clover have been so sat. 
urated for six weeks that great da; 
has resulted. Very little of cither hac 
been hulled. Yield of beans has be. 
heavy, while clover has been light, y 
little corn has been cribbed. The fields 
are very muddy. Livestock prices are on 
the usual toboggan at this season of the 
vear.—W. D. Wade. 

Central—Moniteau County, Nov, 122.— 
Farm work brought to a standstill by 
snow and cold weather November 9. Many 
did not finish sowing wheat, owing to 
wet weather. Corn gathering will soon be 
in full swing. Yield good. No sickness 
among hogs. Demand for pigs good. Po- 
tatoes being shipped in, selling at $1.75 
per bushel. Eggs 40 cents cream 40 
cents, heavy hens 18 cents, light hens lf 
cents, bran $1.35.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Nov. 12. 
—Weather ideal. Corn husking is the or- 
der of the day. We have about a 67 per 
cent crop which will grade No. 3 to 4. The 
wheat planted will nearly double last 
year’s planting. The bulk of fat hogs 
have already gone to market. Som 
cholera in the county. Farmers’ cellars 
well filled for winter. Not as much stock 
as usual to winter. Hogs 9 to 12 cents, 
new corn 70 cents, oats 40 cents, hay $16 
to $15, hens 18 cents, springs 16 cents 
eggs 40 cents, cream 44 cents.—J. W. 
Griggs. 


KENTUCKY 

Northern—Oldham County, Nov. ll- 
Continue@ rains and colder weather 
Wheat not doing very well; some has not 
come up and probably will rot. Corn is 
being gathered; much of it rather moist 
and a great deal of bad a reported 
Hogs have dropped to $12.50. No cholera 
has been reported in this county so far— 
Jos. Gottbrath. 


SWINE JUDGES AT CHICAGO 


serve at the 
n the 


The following judges will 
International Livestock Exposition, ! 
swine department: ; 

Barrows—W. H. Tomhave, Chicago. 

Careasses—H. F. Arnold, Chicago. 

Junior Contest—W. W. Smith, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. : 

Carload Swine—C. Southwick, Chicag® 

Berkshires—H. J. Barker, Thorntow!, 
fndiana, 

Poland Chinas—M. H. Dowling, Valley 
Junction, Iowa. 

Duroc Jerseys—C. E. Mahan, 
Ohio. 

Chester Whites—Arthur 
Wabash, Ind. 

Hampshires—C, 
Iowa. 

Tamworths—J. M. Dowell, 

Yorkshires—Wade Toole, 


Dayton. 
Thompso", 


Messenger, Keswick, 
Seymour, Ill 
Guelph, Ont. 


HE JUST KNEW THEY WERE 

An Trish policeman came puffing in® 
the jail one night, dragging two Bigseo 

“What's the charge, Mulligan?” inquir 
the captain at the desk. 

“They're crazy,” Mulligan snorted. F 

“But they don’t look it. What makes 
you arrest them for craziness? x 

“Well, your honor; this one says ue 
Scotch and that one says he is .— 
Well, this Scotchman was throwing yer 
ten-dollar bills, and that Jew was siviié 
them back as fast as he picked them @ 
I say they’re crazy.” 

ef 

From a schoolboy’s essay on the ne 
horse: 2a 

“The racehorse is a noble animal er 
very cruel by gentlemen. Races are be 
bad places. None but wicked people vo 
anything about races. The -— ae 
was won by Mr. Morriss’ Manna 
tiful bay colt by Phlaris, rising 
odds was nine to-one against 
he won eight lengths. Good old steve 
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